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To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

N compliance with your request, which 1s sec onded by the 

wishes of my own mind, I now venture before the public to 
bear testimony to what I saw and heard of the life and conduct 
of the late Dr. Joseph Priestley, during my acquaintance with 
him in his exile in America: but though my Narrative may 
give a very different view of wa character to what m any others 
may exhibit, or even wish to sce exhibited, yet no party obs 
jects have guided my pen, but 1 have been solabe actuated by 
the desire to state those facts with which I was fully acquainted, 
in truth and simplicity. 

In the course of Divine Providence it so fell out, that in 
the year 1794, [and my wife, with several other friends, were 
disposed to visit America, havi ng learned that the necessaries 
and comforts of life were more easily obtained there than in 
England, the truth of which | much desired to know. Accord- 
ingly we made preparation, and sail d from Liverpool on the 
9th of September 1794, in the s hip Manchester, Capt. Cox 
master, and arrived at Philadelphia on the Ist of November. 
We stopped in and near the city during the winter. Whilst I 
was there I went several times to the Baptist chapel in Second- 
strect, under the care of Dr. Reo ers, a man possessing consi- 
derable ability in declamation. ‘his man, in the second dis- 
course | heard him preach, burst out and bade the people beware, 
for “ a Priestley had entered the land,” and then, crouching 
7 n in a worshiping attitude, exclained—‘* Oh, Lamb of 

rod! how would they pluck thee from thy throne!” My feel- 
Ines were excited at this public attack upon Dr. Prie stley, and, 
though ditlering 1 in my religious se ntiments from those he pro- 
fessed, | could not refrain from ejaculating to myself—* Oh, 
Pp riestle ‘vy! even were thy doctrine true, miracles could scarcely 
save thee from bonds aud imprisonment in every city!” For 
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this indecorous and unmanly conduct, Dr. Rogers was repri- 
manded in the public prints, ‘and given to understand that such 
contumelhous usace il] bee ame a member of the Philosop hie al 
Society. He seemed to feel the impropriety he had been guilty 
of, and made an acknowledgment of his error. 

In the ensuing spring, | engaged with a gentleman of the 
name of Haines, who had consid able property in Northum- 
berland, to live with hun 19 one vear as house-steward, and 
to manage his garden. He kept house at Philad Iphia at that 
time, but having resiened om seat as Member of Asse mbly, was 
about returning to Northumberland. ‘To this place we travelled, 
and found on our arrival there that Dr. Priestley was a resident 
in Mr. Haines’s house, while his own was filting up for his 
reception. I found him a man rather below ihe iniddle size, 
straight and plain, wearmg his own hair, and in his counte- 
nance, though you might discern the philosopher, yet it beamed 

vith so mue ae sim licity and freedom as made him very easv of 
access. IT told him | came from England, and had been a 
member of a General Baptist Church for more than twenty 
years, among a people whom IT well respected. Upon the sub- 
ject of the Trinity, I said | was not rigid: © neither am I,’ 
said he. He told me he knew several General Baptist minis- 
ters, and that there were liberal-minded men among them. 

I learnt soon atterwards that public worship was carried on 
at his sou Joseph Priestley’s on a Lord’s-day morning, tho ugh 
— ipally for his own fa imily and friends; and as I had never 
eard a proper Unitarian discourse, it became an ob} rect of curl- 


osity to me to hear one. ‘The family in which I lived was 
more liberal than some others, being divided betwixt the Quakers 
and Presbyterians ; and as | was quite at hberty on a first day, 


[ believe L went regularly to hear him through the summer. 
My afternoons | freque ntly spent under the m iistrations of the 
Baptists and Presbyterians, who alternately occupied the same 
chapel, the pulpit of hie’ was now shut aeainst Dr. Priestlev 

who had once been allowed to ascend it by the consent of the 
people, but was afterwards prohibited by the influence of one 
of their ministers. I tound this people in eeneral very con- 
tracted, and was surprised to find that they never used any of 
Dr. W atts’s psalms o1 hymns, giving asareason thathew avered 
in his s¢ nt) ments towards the latter end of his lite ! At Dr. 
Priestley they were terrificd, and used to ask me why I went 
to hear him, cautioning me to beware of his heresy, lest I 
should be taken in. Even some of the English at Northum- 
berland partook of the same fearful apprehension ; but it was of 
no long continuance tn those minds who could so far surmount 
thear prejudices as to submit patiently to hear him, I well 
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remember that, one Sunday, two carpenters from London went 
with me to hear him, who, after service was over, came to me 
to inquire whether what they had heard that morning was simt- 


lar to what he generally rg: > When [told them it was, 


thev appeared “disarmed of their prejudices, and imanitested 


much surprise, as was the case with several ovhers even of the 
natives, which occasioned his audience at times to be very re- 
spectable. His discourses were usually practical, easy to be 
understood, and reducible to common life. One observation 
he often made, viz. ** that no man ogee to value himself 
solely on the correctness of his sentime but to consider 
that he was laid by them under greater a Ts tions to obedi- 
ence.’ In his pravers he was devout and free from the error, 
which many fall into, of multi; plying words when addressing 
the Divine Being, as though he anted information. When 
he bowed the knee of supplic Hh saa it was to the common and 
good parent of all his creatures, who had tauzht us bv his son 
Te sus Christ to approac h him by the famili: ir appe ation of 
Our Father. At these times he was very earnest in desiving 
that we might be partakers of all the benefits intended by the 
Gospel, and e xpressed, when these seasons of prayer occurred, 
his thankfulness for his friends, and his desire that now he and 
his family were brought into a land of hberty, their zeal for 
religion might not suffer any abatement, or sink into luke- 
warimness. Since the rai of this venerable disciple of Jesus 
Christ, I have sometimes been Jed to wonder that some per- 
sons, to the dishonour of Christianity, should treat his faith as 
no better than that of an heathen, and as unable to afford him 
any more ground of cert: autly PeEspr cling his future sti itc in his 
dying moments than thei’s. A man more satished with the 
dispensations of Divine Providence | never saw, nor one that 
had unbibed more of the spirit of Christi inity. ‘l’o me his 
faith seemed simply fixed upon the infinite placability of God, 
He constantly represented that all his revelations, whether by 
patriarchs, prophets, or in the glorious gospel of hts Son, were 
all manifest expressions of his kindness ~ and love, and wisely 
calculated to produce those benevolent ends for which they 
were designed. Viewing m: ankind from the beginning, subject 
to go astray and lose the knowledge of their God amongst the 
creatures of his hangs, owing to w hich alienation of heart and 
the commission of sin ensued, he argued that though former 
dispensations had done much to counte ract this evil, the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ was far superior to all that had preveded 
it, as it gave us clearer ideas of the Divine Being and the way 
of salvati m, offering a-free pardon to every re penting sinner, 
3 > 
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and adducing strong and —— motives to virtue in the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, and a glorious epeted 
beyond the grave. ‘ But it 1s unreasor nable,’ ’ he would say 
‘© for any person to expect the rewards of a C hristian, unless 
he lives as one.”’?’ On these subjects he frequently treated at 
large, and when contending with the deists (for there we: 

some of this class at times in his audience), maintained that in 
these things Christians were al] agreed, and that, however 
plausible their objections against Christianity might appear, on 


~~ 


the ground of contradictions € xisting in several ‘parts of Scrip- 
ture. it wanted but little examination to convince the inquiring 
mind that all these difficulties are unsubstantial, and the argue 
ment founded upon them unsupported. 

Numerous as were the trials Dr. Priestley had laboured under, 
the sum of them was not as yet made up; for Divine Provi- 
dence had ordained another scene oF discipline, to perfect his 
increasingly virtuous mind. Towards the latter end of the 
summer (1795), his voungest son, Haber, was taken from him 
by death, j just after he bad fixed him ina farm, and built hima 
house a little distance from Northumberland. At this june- 
ture [ was reflecting in my mind where they wv ‘ou ld bury him, 
because when Dr. Priestley pre iched in the Presbyterian ch: pel, 
one of the before-m nlioned ministers was so displeased thereat, 


that he declared if they pe ane him any more, he would 
never enter into the pulpi it awain: but [ was soon relieved from 
mv anxicty, for Mr. i ines, the gentleman with whom I lived, 


being one ro the Qu akers, and the original proprietor of all 
the township, had appropriated a plot of eround in which to 
bury hienself and his relivious friends of that denomination, 
and was himself the . tinterred in it, about fourteen days 
after our arrival at his house. ‘Thus situated, Mrs. Haines, a 
gentlewoman of akind and liberal heart, disp: itched me with a 
note to Dr. Priestley, generously offering him the privilege of 
their family ground, if he chose to accept it; which he did 
with thankfulness, returning an answer by me , in which he 
expressed a hope that he and all his would manifest a due degree 
of gratitude for her "ret nh I attended the funeral to the 
lonely spot, and there I saw the good old father perform the 
servic e over the er. ive of his son. It was an affecting sight, 
but he went through it with fortitude, and, after praying, ad- 
dressed the attendants in a few a assuring them * "that 
though death had separated them he they should meet again 
in another and a better life. If they ‘ae seen any thing if the 
conduct of his si m worth V of praise, pattern aiter it; if any 
thing to the contrary, that avoid.’ 
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During the ensuing winter, he visited his friends in Phila- 
delphia, ‘and my situation was materially altered, by a nearer 
connexion with the Doctor’s family in the approaching summer, 
the detail of which, with other circumstances, I shall defer to 
another letter, and am, 

Dear Sir, your’s, 
Melbourn, near Derby, 


j "MoM. °'T. ° " 
July 19, 1806. Wma. BAKEWELL 





CAMBRO-BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
[Concluded from page 238.] 


JAMES OWEN.—When the prison-doors were opened by 
King James’s indulgence, and the Dissenting captives set at 
liberty, he endeavoured to promote religion in a more open 
manner, by diffusing the knowledge of it in the dark and 
obscure corners of Wales. He accordingly set up several lec- 
tures, and took uncommon pains to support them, and very 
often at his own charge. ‘The monthly lecture he had set up 
at Ruthin he afterwards removed to Denbigh, where he met 
with sharp opposition. ‘The Justices refused to record the 
place, when it was duly certified to them, in open contempt of 
the Act which required them to do it, and then presented them 
for aconventicle; but the Judges at the next assizes severely 
reprimanded them for this refusal, and obliged them to do it. 
At the first lecture, he and his hearers were very rudely inter- 
rupted and ill-treated in the midst of the most solemn part of 
the service, and afterward indicted and fined upon the Conven- 
ticle Act; but this being an irregular procedure, they were dis- 
charged before the next quarter-sessions. Mr. O. being advised 
to prosecute those who had so injuriously weated him, declined 
it, saying, * I pray God to forgive them.” He was afterwards 
frequently interrupted there and ill-used. ‘The rabble, set to 
work by their superiors, would sometimes surround the house, 
break the windows, throw in stones among the people, and 
once kept beating a drum all the time under the window : but 
the Iccture was not given up: preacher and people, convinced 
that their cause was good, still persevered and gained ground. 
Their opposers were numerous and powerful; but in a little 
time all of them dropt off, and a settled meeting has been kept 
up in that town ever since. ‘The Dissenting congregation at 
Denbigh is at this time, I think, numerous and respectable, 
In regard to his ill-treatment there, Mr. ©. observed, that 
‘“ hatred of goodness docs often precipitate evil men to acts of 
injustice. ‘To be godly,” said he, ** is to expose ourselves to 
the common enmity of mankind.” 
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The successful improvement he made of this 
another storm of reproach upon him and his brethren: for 
they were now charged with being popish/y affected, and | joining 
with the P apists to ruin > Protestant interest. Avainst this 
he vindicates himself (in !687), alle ging that ‘* of all the im. 
putations cast upon en m, none could be more unhap pily in- 
vented than this;” which allegation he supports by ten very 
pertinent and cogent reasons ; but they are rather too long to 
be inserted in this sketch. It ought here to be remembered 
that most of the Dissent ers at or it tune looked with a very sus- 
picious eve upon James’s *€ Declaration of Tod ilzence,” con- 
sidering it as an ill-mecant and insidious p ‘oject of his, and 
therefore refrained from avatlin ng themselves of it, or addressing 
him with their thanks on the occasion ft. We weal not won- 
der, therefore, that the Church-people should entertain a some- 
what similar idea, ing so urge against Mr. O. and his friends 
and others who acted as they did, ‘ the uppropriety of their 
using that hberty ot conscie nee, which was given on purpose 
to break my church of E ngland, ‘and introduce popery.” To 
this in . replied— 

“6 "Do we not preach the same Protestant doctrine with 
vou? W herein can our Protestant assem bh ies more p rejudice the 
Church of | ngland than one parish assembly does another ? 

‘6 2. By the time you have suffered by the Papists as much 
as we have suffered by you, you will be as glad of liberty as 
we now are: though we desire not the evil day, God he 
knows it. 

‘¢ 3. It is certain that persecution has been hitherto the inte- 
rest of popery in all nations\and ages; therefore liberty can't 
yromote it. And why are you so anery with us for using our 
Ferty, S¢ en ww the Papists have the use of it?) Will our not 
using It make it ime ae ul to the m ? Seeing it is the King’s 
pleasure to tolerate them, is it not better we should have out 
pai with them, than they without us ? 

“* 4, The Papists had their liberty ever since the King came 
in, and there was no complaint then; but now his Majesty is 
pleased to extend the same far our to us also, and your choler is 
moved. Had the Papists the libe rty of thew religion, and you 
the liberty of your fy. sad De rsecution, all had been well. 

“© 5. | would fain know if preaching the Gospel be not one 
of the most effectual means by which Popery must fall? ‘To 


t Many, however, did address him, both among the London and also the 
country ministers : among the latter were Mr. Matthew Henry and Mr. Harvey, 
the two Dissen: ing ministers at Chester, while the Kin 1g passed, in his progress, 
through that city. They were, however, severely censured by some of their bree 
thren for so doing.— Neu/, as before, vy. 45, note. 
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be sure it is, according to 2'Thess. ii. 8. Rev. xiv. 8—10, 
An apostolical spirit would become a church that brags so 
much of an apostolical constitution.—Such a temper would 
dispose you to rejoice with the apostle that Christ 1s preached, 
whether in pretence or in truth. Phil. i, 15—18.” 

The memorable loSs, which amazed the world, he remem- 
bered with a grateful astonishment. Of the distress to which 
our ancestors were reduced before the Revolution, he expressed 
himself thus: ‘* We were, as Isaac, bound to the altar—the 
bloody knife was at our throat—all things were ripe for execu- 
tion—an army of Papists and debauched Protestants were within 
our gates, ready to enslave us! Whither could we look for 
help in that dismal juncture? In former persecutions God 
opened a sanctuary elsewhere ; but now the storm that threat- 
ened us was universal, and no place like to be safe: the power 
of the enemy reached to the ends of the carth. The American 
churches felt the malignant influence of our constellations : 
their foundations were overturned, and themselves left to the 
mercy of arbitrary men. Ifwe fled to Holland, alas! it was 
but a morsel to the French tyrant. Scotland was enslaved. 
Ireland in possession of a bloody barbarous people, that wanted 
neither power nor hereditary inclination to bathe themselves in 
Protestant blood. We expected the second part of the French 
tragedy to be acted here, and knew not how soon we might be 
dragooned out of our religion and lives. In this dismal state 
of things * the Lord awaked as one out of sleep; he smote 
his enemies, and put them to perpetual reproach,’—Psal. Ixxviit. 
75, 76. re 

‘Towards the latter end of 1690 he set up a lecture at Llan- 
vylliny in Montgomeryshire, at the house of Mr. John Grif- 
fiths, a gentleman of character. ‘The first time he went there, 
the rabble surrounded the house, broke the windows, threw 
stones in among the people, and disturbed the congregation in 
a most outrageous manner: the gentleman of the house com- 
ing to the door to appease the tumult, very narrowly escaped 
their fury. One of these poor wretches, being afterwards con- 
vinced of his folly, confessed to the gentleman’s lady, that 
** he had never prospered since he had lifted up his hand 
against the Gospel.’? He had lectures also at Wrexham, where 
he preached often, and administered the Lord’s Supper; not to 
instance ina great many other places, where his success always 
equalled his faithful and unwearied endeavours. 

About 1091 and 1692 the Baptists, being pretty much on 
the increase in the West of Wales, drew more than common 
aitention and opposition to their distinguishing tenets, espe- 
cially from the Presbyterians and Independents of those parts. 
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After several debates between divers individuals of the contend. 
ing parties, both sides agreed to preach upon the disputed 
we Bang at a place called Pen- v-lan, near Vreni Vawr, and 
not far from Mr. Owen’s native place. Mr. John Thomas, a 
Presbyterian or Independent minister, preached first, on infant 
baptism ; and, on a succeeding day, Mr. John Jeokins, a Bap. 
tist minister, and grandfather of the present Dr. Jenkins, of 
Walworth, preached on believer’s s baptism. Mr. ‘Thomas, it 
seems, carricd himself on that occasion with rather a high 
hand, and when his opponent, Mr. Jenkins, requested to be 
favoured with a sight of his notes, he sc ornfully refused, say- 
ing that they were in Greck: at least, so the old people there- 
about used to say forty or fifty years ago. Mr. T. lived, [ 
think, at a place called Llwyn- -v-grawyr, in Cardigans hist 
The result of these proc eedings was, that many of the reputable 
members of Mr. Thomas’s own chure h, and, I think, of some 
other neighbouring Peedobaptist churches, soon after joined 
the Baptists. This excited no small alarm among the Peedo- 
baptists in those parts, and they applied to the learned and ve- 
nerable Samuel Jones, of Brynilwarch, to take up his pen in 
their defence; but he declining it, the business was readily 
taken up by our Mr. O. his former pupil, than whom the 
party could not have found, perhaps any where, a fitter or 
abler advocate, His extensive learning and eminent poremnie il 
talents, together with his accurate and thorough knowledge of 
his mother tongue, the Welsh, highly qualitied him for this 
undertaking. Mr. O.’s book came out in 1693, entitled 
«© Bedydd Plant o’r Nef,” which is in E nglish, ** Infant-bap- 
tism from Heaven.” It was the first piece that appeared in 
Welsh on the baptismal controversy, and not inferior, proba- 
bly, to any thing that has since appeared on that side of the 
question. Of course, it made no small noise and stir in the 
country, and rendered it necessary for the Baptists also to have 
recourse to the press in their own vindication ; but, unfortu- 
nately for them, they had not one, it seems, among them- 
selves, within the whole country, that was capable of ente ring 
the lists with Mr. O. ‘They were therefore obliged to apply to 
England ; nor does it appear that they had any one, even there, 

of their own countrymen, that could be thought equal to the 
task ; they were accordingly obliged to look among their Eng- 
lish brethren, and they fixed upon Mr. Benjamin Keach. To 
have fixed upon Mr. Joseph Stennett, perhaps, had been still 
wiser, who was every way Mr. O.’s equal, whether as a scho- 
lar, a theologian, ora polemic. Mr. Keach, however, was an 
able disputa nt, and the Welsh ministers were better acqu: ainted, 
aud some of them in the habit of corresponding, with hun. 
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His book, of near 400 pages Svo. was entitled “ Goleuni wedi 
tori allan yn nghymru ;” or, * Light broken out in Wales.” 
The Baptists engaged in this warfare under no sinall disadvan- 
tage. From the circumstances above-noticed, they were obliged 
to have Mr. O.’s book translated into English, that Mr. Keach 
might answer it; and afterwards they were obliged to have 
Mr. Keach’s book again translated into Welsh, that it might 
appear in the language of the country, in reply to Mr. 0.5 
performance, and in defence of their own principles. This 
translation was not well executed, though tolcrably intelligible, 
The book, however, served to make their cause appear respect- 
able; and they might be said to owe more to the goodness of 
their cause than to the skill or ability of their translator. I 
know not who he was, but suppose him to be Mr. Robert Mor- 

an, of Swansea, who was an acquaintance and correspondent 
of Mr. Keach. I do not, however, know that they have among 
them, even at this time, any that could execute the work bet- 
ter ; for they have been always remarkably remiss in cultivating 
an accurate knowledge of their mother tongue. Though other 
sects have among them good Welsh writers, that is by no 
means the case with them: not one in ten of their ministers is 
capable of writing a page of common Welsh correctly ; and as 
to being what may be called masters of a good Welsh style, it 
is what none of them have any pretension to. 1 speak this to 
their shame, and have often thought of it with serious concern, 
Sometime after Mr. Keach’s book made its appearance, Mr. O. 
drew up and published a reply to it, in which he assumed ra- 
ther a lofty tone, as one that was conscious of his superiority ; 
and there the dispute ended. 

Mr. O. wrote several books, some in Welsh and others in 
English, beside those two just mentioned. His other Welsh books 
were, |. “ Trugared da Barn,”’ or, ** Mercy and Judgment ;”” 
which is a collection of remarkable judgments upon notorious 
sinners, with instances of signal mercics vouchsafed to divers 
good men. This book he recommends his native countrymen 
to read, instead of monkish tales and romantic fables, with 
which the vulgar used to divert themselves in winter evenings 
and at other idle times. 2. A Welsh Translation of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, in which he reduced the questions to the 
number of weeks in the year, and added something relating to 
the nature and state of angels. 3. A small tract on the Duties 
of Ministers and People to one another.—Of his English pub- 
lications the following were the chief; 1. ‘* A Plea for Scrip- 
ture Ordination,” proving the validity of ordination by Presby-~ 
‘ers without diocesan Bishops, by ten arguments from Scripture 
and antiquity ; this was printed in 1694. 2. A Thanksgiving 

VOL. 1. 3 F 
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Sermon, dn occasion of King William’s wonderful deliveranes 
[from the assassination-plot], 1696. 3. A Defence of his Plea, 
against the exceptions of Mr. Thomas Gipps, 1697, 4. Ree 
maiks on a Sermon of the same Mr. Gipps, 1697. 5. A furs 
ther Vindication of the Dissenters from the same gentleman's 
unjust accusations, 1698. 6. A Reply to the said Mr. Gipps’ 
Letter toa Friend, 1699. 7. A Preface toM. Delme’s Method 
of Preaching. 1701. 8. ** Moderation a Virtue ;”’ in defence of 
Occasional Conformity, 1703. 9. ** Moderation still a Virtue,” 
a further dclence of Occasional Conformity, 1704. 10. The 
History of the Consecration of Altars, Temples, and Churches ; 
shewing the various forms of it among Jews, Heathens, and 
Christians, 1706. 11. ** Vindicie# Britannic ;”’ or, a Vindis 
cation of Old Britain, in answer to the late learned Bishop of 
Worcester, 1705. 12. The History of Ordination ;”’ pub- 
lished after his death. 

As a scholar, he stood high in the estimation of his learned 
cotemporaries. Beside an accurate knowledge of the Latin, 
the Greek, and the Hebrew, he is said to have been no mean 
proficient also in the Arabic, Syriac, Saxon, and French lan- 
guages ; not to mention his thorough and critical acquaintance 
with the english and Welsh tongues. In divinity and eccle- 
siastical history likewise, as well as logic, and other arts and 
sciences, he had confessedly attained toeminence. Being thus 
distinguished for so many literary endowments, it can be no 
wonder that he should be placed at the head of one of those 
academical institutions where the Dissenters have their youn 
men educated for the ministry. At what time he was appoinsel 
to that situation Tom notable to say, but am inclined to think 
that it must have becn before he left Oswestry, and probably 
not long alter the death of his venerable old tutor, Mr. Samuel 
Jones, of Brynilywarch, who had long presided over such a 
seminary with great and deserved reputation. The very worthy 
and learned Mr. Rees Prythero, or Prydderch, had presided 
over such another seminary somewhere near Llandovery, and 
towards the borders of Brecknockshire; but he too was ree 
moved by death soon after Mr. Jones. It became therefore 
highly necessary to look out for a proper successor for these 
goo and cunment men, that the work of education which had 

en 80 happily conducted by them might be still continued. 
Mr. O. was accordingly fixed upon, and a fitter person could 
no where perhaps be found. His appointment to this situation, 
as I guess, must have been in 1698 or 1699, and the duties 
that now devolved upon him he appears to have discharged with 
great ability, and to the entire satisfaction of al] that were con- 
cerned, After his death, the seminary, 1 think, was removed 
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to Gloucester, and from thence to Tewkesbury, under the 
care of another Samuel Jones, whose character is well known, 
and his eminent abilities universally acknowledged. ‘This dis- 
tineuished tutor died in 1719 ; and then the seminary, I think, 
was removed to Caermarthen, where it has continued, mostly, 
ever since. But to return to Mr. O. His studious habits, 
close and intense and incessant application to literary pursuits, 
had brought on at an early period of his life that dreadful dis- 
order, the stone, which has so often proved so terrible and 
fatal to sedentary men. He had often had most violent attacks 
of it for thirty years ; but latterly they had become more alarm- 
ing, and he went twice to Bath on the occasion, for the bene- 
fit of those celebrated waters, though it does not appear that 
he received any essential or very material relief from them. In 
the spring of 1706, as he was preparing to go to Horton, about 
three miles from Shrewsbury, where he had established a 
inonthly lecture, he was taken very ill, and obliged to send 
another in his room. He recovercd in some measure of this 
fit, and the Lord’s-day following, in the morning, he preached ; 
but he had no sooner done so than he was again taken very ill, 
and so continued all that evening and the nextday. On Tues- 
day, in the afternoon, he voided two stones, and seemingly 
recovered, On the following Saturday, happening to ride a 
hard-trotting horse, a stoppage of urine ensued the next day, 
‘et he preached in the afternoon from those words—* The 
just shall live by faith :’’ but it was the last sermon he ever 
preached. After the suppression of urime had continued a 
whole week, and all the means that could be thought of for his 
relicf had been used in vain, Dr. Hollings, a very eminent 
physician, was called in, who also used all the means he could 
think of, but without success. When the patient found his 
case become hopeless, he called for his family, and to every 
one of them begueathed the legacy of an affectionate, suitable, 
and solemn advice, which was very seriously attended to, and 
made on their minds a deep and lasting mnpression. ‘To his 
pupils he said—** I commend you to the grace of God, and am 
glad his church has such a hopeful prospect of you.’’ He recom- 
mended religion to them in the most pathetic terms, assurin 

them that he would not for ten thousand worlds but have lived 
ashe did. ‘* Now,” said he, “ I have the blessed comforts 
of it, and would not for the world be without those divine joys 
which now refresh me.’ After he had declared how he was 
converted in his younger years, and with what entire satisfac- 
tion he lived and died in his non-conformity, he added, among 
other things, “ It was the saying of a great man on his death- 
bed, that he found no Saviour but Christ, no religion but sin- 
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cerity ; and Selden, one of the most learned men of his age, 
owned, towards the close of life, that of the numberless 
volumes he had read and digested, nothing stuck so close to his 
heart, or afforded him such solid satisfaction and comfort, as 
that single passage in one of Paul’s epistles, ‘* The grace of 
God which Saar th salvation hath appeared toall men, teaching 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, , and godly, in this present world ; looking 
for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the Great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave himselt for us, 
that he might redeem us trom all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works (Tit. 1. 11, 

12, 13, 14) Grotius also, a wonder of learning, said that he 
would give all his honours and learning for the sincerity of poor 
John of Utrecht.”” A relation of his, who was a student there 
at th t time, and hi id been guilty of unbecoming behaviour 
toward him, asked, ¢ Sir, will you forgive me?’ Upon which 
he took him by the hand, and with a smiling aspect, said, 
* Forgive thee, child! ay, and pray for thee too: be not, as 
Esau, the bad son of a eood father—be holy, humble, diligent.’ 

His children he charged to be frequent in prayer, and reading 
and studying the Scriptures. He advised them to supplicate 
the Divine assistance before they read, aud always to meditate 
before they went to prayer. “ Speak nothing,” said he, to 
the Divine Being without serious premeditation, and take | eed 
you do not pour “out any crude and undigested expressions betore 
him.” 

“ When the commission of death was opened to him,” says 
his biographer, ** he received the awful summons wi ithout any 
discomposure of mind, and submitted to the final stroke with 
a cheerful and triumphant smilie. He died replenished with 
those joys which the. world cannot give or take away. He 
passed through the gloomy shades in a perfect freedom of mind, 
and in the transports of a soul that had a believing aud a sen- 
sible view of the supreme mansions. ‘The terrors of dying 
were effectually prevented by a holy life. When in the dark 
vale of death, gasping tor the last’ breath, his conscience was 
the most sere me—heaveh entered into his soul, and the eter- 

nal voice sounded, ** Come up hither to the general ankle 
of the first-born, to God the Judge of all, to Jesus the mediator 
of the new covenant, and to the spirits oe yu men made per- 
fect.”"—He diced, April 8, 1706, aged 52. On the 11th oi 
April he was decent!y in erred i in the church of St. Chad’s, in 
Salop, “ atte néed,” says his biographer, ** by a numerous au id 
mournful train. The; pall was supported by eight ministers in 
Scarves and mourn) we cho: ks.” The funeral sermon was 
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preached by his intimate friend, Mr. Matthew Tlenry, and was 
afterwards printed. How high his character stood among the 
Dissenters of that day will appear from that sermon, and also 
from the Preface to his Life, written by Dr. John Evans, author 
of the celebrated Sermons on the Christian ‘Temper, another 
very intimate and particular friend of his. ‘They both speak 
of him in the highest terms, as a scholar, a minister, and a 
Christian; so that we may safely venture to reckon him among 
the most respectable of the Non-conformists of that age. His 
name was long revered among the Welsh Dissenters, especially 
the Presbyterians, who still preserve his memory and hold it 
very dear. He continued at Oswestry above twenty years, with 
a poor congregation and a small income, and resisted for a 
good while very pressing invitations to remove, especially to 
Manchester and Salop. Of the invitation to the former, he in 
1699 wrote to his brother thus: ** I have your’s, and another 
trom our good Manchester friends, whose unportunities I am 
scarce able to resist, and less able to comply with. If IT should 
remove, Salop will urge hard that they ought to come first into 
consideration.” In another letter he expressed himself as fol- 
lows: *€ There was a meeting of our country ministers, who 
unanimously declared for my removal to Salop, which I have, 
after many thoughts, at length resolved on: it being a public 
post, and near the Welsh country, as also to Oswestry and 
Wrexham, which are very uneasy at the thoughts of my leave 
ing them, especially poor Oswestry, who keep themselves 
within no bounds of sorrowing. Tam much afflicted at their 
distress of spirit, and am ready to wish I had not passed my 
word to Salop. Pray for these poor people and me, that Ged 
would settle our minds to his honour and glory.” He removed 
to Salop in 1700, and continued there to his dying day, which 
was about seven years after his removal thither. In the begin- 
ning of his last illness, his wife said she hoped God would spare 
him to bring up his children; to which he answered, ‘* That's 
the least in my thoughts, for if 1 may not live to be useful to 
the church of God, I desire not to live.’’—He was three times 
iuarricd. His first wife has been already mentioned ; she died 
in Jan. 1691-2. In 1693 he married his second wife, who was 
the widow of Alderman R. Edwards of Oswestry: she died in 
Aug. 1699. In Aug. 1700 he married his third wife, Mis. 
Hizabeth Hough, relict to Mr. John Hough, citizen of Ches- 
ter, and daughter of Jolin Wynne, Esq. of Coperlenny, in 
Flintshire. ‘This appears to have becn a very happy union, 
“ ‘They were,” says his biographer, ‘* eminent and conspicu- 
ous examples of conjugal fidelity and afiection: there was no 
need of jars and fallings-out to renew their love. So remark- 
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able was the harmony of their minds, that their wills thight 
be justly styled one and the same; w hich made him often say, 
that they were not only one flesh, but one spirit. She survived 
him, but how long I cannot say ; nor have I ever been able to 
earn whether he had any issue by this, or yet by his second 
marriage, 

Before [ close this sketch it may not not be improper to ob- 
serve, that it was Mr. Owen who supplied Dr. Calainy with 
the materials for his Account of the Welsh Fjected Ministers, 
and which has also appeared since in Mr. Palmer’ s Non-con- 
formist’s Memorial. ‘That account, as it relates to the Baptists, 
has been often objected to, as being by no means fair and im- 

artial, and discovering a prejudice and illiberality, and { think 

may say bigotry, very unworthy of Mr. Owen, as well as of 
the two other gentlemen. When the ejection of those of that 
denomination is related, some humiliating or unfavourable cir- 
¢cumstance is cenerally introduced, as if the relator wished to 
lessen the person, and even the denomination itself, in the 
Opinion or estimation of his readers. This, 1 think, is a real 
blemish in these works. Such, however, is the infirmity of 
human nature in this imperfect state, that it seems no easy 
task, if at all attainable, even for good men to divest themselves 
entirely of prejudice, so as to think and speak with thoroughly 
unbiassed minds of those who differ from them, especially i 1 
religious matters: hence an impartial historian, however desis 
able is very rarely to be found. WwW. Rk. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF STERNE’s. 


To Mr. Wuat ey *, 
{At Mr. Syrrarron’s, in Lothbury.] 
March 25, 176! 

Own Apmil the 5th, 1761, and sure as the day comes, and as 
sure as the Foundli ing Hosvicdl stands, will I- (that is, @ 
case | stand myself) disch: ge my conscience of my promis se 
in giving you, not a half how - (not a poor half hour), for 
nev er co sul os ach so long without ta tie ‘ung beth my a ali d 
my flock to death -—— aM will eive you a short sermon, 
and flap you in my turn: Betas hing ry (you must know) 








* For a brief account of Mr. What'ey, Treasurer of the Found’i ing I Hospital, 
London, (the gentleman to whom the Original Letters of Franklin’, which we 
lately publis he d, wer e addressed), see a Letter of Mr. Rutt’s, prefiacd to those 
Letuers, in the Monthly Repository for March. Vol. 1. p. 136. 
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is a theologic flap upon the heart, as the dunning for a pro- 
mise is a political flap upon the memory: ---— both the one 
and the other is useless where men have wreé enough to be ho- 
pest. This makes for my hypothesis of wit and judgment, I 
believe vou to have both ina great degree, and therefore I am, 
with great esteem and truth, your's, 

LAURENCE STERNE, 


P.S.—I will take care to be walking under some colonnade, 
jn or about the Hospital, about a quarter before eleven. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE REV. S. BOURNE, OF BIRMING-~ 
HAM, AND THE REV. DR. DODDRIDGE, 





NO. III. 
To the Rev. Dr. DoppDRIDGE. 
REY. SIR, . Jan. 23, 1741-2. 


Tue introduction to your letter of Dec. 12, as also the cons 
elusion, are expressive of respect very obliging, and for which 
I thank you, and am sorry any part of mine should be judged 
so disobliging as you represent it to be. 

Your expostulatory reproof of me you apprehend to be kinds 
mess and respect to me. (Sect. 2.) By the same rule of judg 
ment and measure of acting and which, in the very last clause 
of the letter, you adopt, and profess a willingness to have ape 
plied) I may, though you should not, interpret my suspicion, 
or, as vou term it, charge and insinuation of * trimming it a 
little with the gospel of Christ,” as an act of kindness and re- 
épect to you; though more than once you call it unkind, and 
also represent my letter as containing “‘ nothing material” bes 
side; whereas I thought there were a few observations not 
wholly immaterial; but I leave every man to see with his own 
eyes. However, had you made appear the znpusttce or ground 
lessness of my insinuation or suspicion, I would not have in- 
sisted on the claim of &imdness in it, which you are so unwillin 
to allow, though possibly there are men who would have felt 
it operate like excellent oil, 

I acknowledge it a great felicity to be able to satisfy con- 
science, and an additional one to be able to forgive a mistaken 
and injurious brother; yet 1 cannot agree with you that this 
was all that was necessary in sucha case. Others may judge 
it very becoming, if not necessary, to attempt to reconcile 
your Paraphrase and your Notes; to remove the absurdities 
which clog the opinion of Christ’s Supreme Deity, which you 
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seem to espouse in your Notes; to obviate the objections of 
the Deists agarmst Christianity, drawn from such absurd doc- 
trines ; to he clear and explicit: in professing your faith, when 
you undertake in so solemn and public a manner to profess it; 

and also to satis fy vour mislake n brethren, and to ities 
wherein the ojury heth which needeth forgiveness, and which 
you have the grace so kindly to dispense even before ’tis 
aske ‘d. 

} acknowledge also, that a certificate ef your honesty, si; ened 
by Dr. Doddridge, oupht to have its w eight with me; though 
I cannot say it would be altogether so satisfactory as removing 
all the grounds for suspecting the least degree or shadow of 
dishonesty. 

Nor would a confession of faith be fully [ab/e] to content, 
unless expressed less ambiguously than that you have made 
public, and made under stronger bonds to openness, plainness, 
and sincerity, than I can pretend to bring you under. 

] apprehend that in sect. 2. you do not pretend to be cer- 
tainly informed what are my ward sentiments, but what we 
been my expressed interpretation of your silence. Now I dar 
éay, there is no man who ever heard me mention your sitened 
as an ack nowledament of the justice of my char Ze as zainst 
you; or who ever heard me make any other remark on it, €X- 
cept repeating what a friend and brother of your ’s declared, 
** that he believed you never would answer it,’ and adding the 
reason he gave of his faith, which it will not be imputed to me 
as acrime to suppress: so that I may be very positive this part 
of your cerfarn information has no foundation. I am not 
conscious of being at any time given to boast and to triumph, 
much less on so equivocal an occasion, and ought to blush if 
I had no better ground for what you call my charge, than 
your not answer Deg rv, 

But what you chiefly insist on, Sir, as what as [Aas] excited 
vou to this answer, is my granting copies of my letter, and 
the mdusiry of my friends in propag: ating it far and near, upon 
which you expostulate with me cop iously and warmly in your 
third paragraph. Now 1 confess freely, that at the request ot 
two of my brethren at a distance, I sent to each of them a 
copy, not seeing any thing at that time criminal in either their 
request, or in my compliance ; for had I, Sir, addressed you 
from the press in the same manner, w here had been the m- 
justice or unkindness of it, when it was occasioned by what was 
‘offered to public view by yourself? Had not every man a right 
to make such remarks, and to make them public too? If thev 
are jus?, they may serve a public good, and prevent crror on 
many souls, as well as be usetul to yourself ; and if thev are 
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, 
just, it is not my letter but your own book which exposeth 
your character; but if, as you represent them, they are unjust 
and unkind, the author of them exposeth himself, not you. 

That my brethren to whom I granted copies, have been z- 
dustrious to propagate them, I dare not readily believe, because 
I know their character ; yet when the fact is weld attested to 
me, as you say it has been to you, I ought not to deny my 
assent. 

But it is possible the Jarger number of copies may have arisen, 
and the industry you complain of been anployed, from another 
quarter. Suppose Dr. D——ge has communicated my letter, 
ought he not to share in the guilt of exposing his own charac- 
ter? And suppose, which upon good evidence I believe is 
fact, that copies of my letter to the Doctor have been taken at 
Northampton from that very letter, and spread thence, perhaps 
with some industry, will not this either take off the ecge of the 
Doctor’s severe expostulations, or divert them to other objects 
who may have a better title to them ? 

While, Sir, in sect. 4, you do me the justice to suppose I 
have really an ill opinion of you, you do me, if not yourself, 
great injustice, in regard I have on many accounts a very good 
opinion of you, and often express it; but I have an ill, a very 
il] opinion of corrupting the word of God, of imposing upon 
the understanding of men in important doctrines of religion, 
and of prevaricating in solemn professions of faith. Now if 
you, or any good man, are in any of these respects guilty, I 
must own this ought so far to abate my good opinion, though 
not change it to an ill opinion ; and in this case a word be. 
hind aman may be very seasonable, when he is turned aside to 
the right hand or to the left. 

Though | am far from judging any man a fool, for not think- 
ing as | do, oraknave for not declaring he does so, yet if he be 
of my opinion, and make a profession of is faith which 
naturally leads his readers and hearers to believe he is of a very 
different opinion, though [I will not call the man a knave, yet 
I cannot acquit the action of insincerity and double-dealing : 
and though even by such methods a man may intend the glory 
of God, and the edification of souls (as I hope Peter did when 
he dissembled his sentiments, Gal. il, 11.), yet, you know, 
these holy intentions will not excuse, much less consecrate, 
unholy actions. 

Moreover, as I apprehend no man is fully qualified to preach 
and expound the Gospel of Christ, who has not honesty and 
courage to deliver plainly what he judges the true sense of it; 
and that there is no gospel-truth any Christian or minister of 
Christ need be afraid or ashamed to profess; so 1 cannot bu’ 
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think God is most glorified, and that souls will, in the issue, 
be most edified by an open and honest publishing the truth, 
especially when the nature of the work requires it (as in the 
case of a printed exposition), and where we take on us solemnly 
to do it: and want of openness, sincerity, and courage may 
have worse effects on good men (as Peter’s dissnmulation had 
on Barnabas) than the exercise of those virtues ; nor need I fear 
to affirm, that it is certainly better to lose the favour of man, 
by an excess or an imprudent use of sincerity, than lose the 
favour of God by the defect of it. 

In sect. 4, you appeal to the Searcher of lTearts, that what 
you wrote was what appeared to you agreeable to truth, for 
your upright and useful intentions. But can you, Sir, appeal to 
God, that you sce no inconsistency between your Paraphrase and 
your Notes? that you see no contradictions or absurdities attend- 
ing the notion of the Son of God’s Supreme Deity? that you 
endeavoured, in the profession of your faith, te express yourself 
so clearly that your readers might know the real sentiments of 
your heart on that great doctrine? that you have every where 
(as texts relating to that doctrine occurred) honestly declared 
what you took to be the truth of Jesus Christ, without shadow 
of disguise ? 

Though you, Sir, may see no reason to alter any passages 
referred to, in a second edition, others may sce great reason 
for it, if you would edify your hearers by truth, clorify eer 
by a clear and honest sense put upon his word, and vindic 
your character from all suspicion of insincerity. 

' You inquire what reason 1 have for my opinion—- uf from 
any thing I know of your se niiments. Surely, Sir, vou wou Id 
have thought these inquiries very needless, had you considered, 
that all my reflections are grounded upon a comparis on of your 
Paraphrase with your Notes, and of the confession of your 
faith with the solemn manner in which it is made. I go no 
farther for my materials. Only I venture to guess at the mo- 
tive which might influence you to make a declaration of your 
faith so equivocal and unsatisfactory, notwithstanding such a 
shew of re en and openness, wh ich would lead every man 
to expect froma Doctor of Divinity, an expounder of the gos} pel, 

and a tutor of young ministers, the greatest openness of sen ti- 

ment and clearness of expression, neither of which I thought I 
found. 

In sect. 1. you declare against debating the point of do ctrine, 
yet now, in sect. 4, you tell me, You , ‘guard against appre- 
hending ‘Christ to be a mere creature, or another God infe- 
rior to ‘the Father, or co-ordinate with him. Here, Doct 
js room enough to spring a large debate, but to let you see 
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Iam not fond of such work, I shall (except referring you to 
my former letter) only ask you, 1. Whether you do not hereby 
guard against apprehending Christ to be any real being or per- 
son at all? or in what order of beings must he stand ?-— 
2, Whether the New Testament language is not abundantly 
more clear and instructive, which s “# of Christ (without 
your guards) under positive, intelligible, and useful characters, 
as Son of God, begotten by the Father, existing before all 
ages, by whom God made the worlds, sent to redeem the 
world, and as clothed with all perfections and invested with all 
dominion ? 

The reports you refer to, in the latter part of sect. 4, as so 
false and monstrous, I suppose I am a stranger to; but if ever 
I hear them, I will endeavour to remember your caution not 
to believe them. However, in case such reports, so much to 
your disadvantage, have been made in these parts, they were, 
it seems, only echoed back, and must have their original in 
your parts; and if coined there, I leave you to account for 
‘em in your own way. I doubt not you have heard as wild 
reports concerning me as any I have heard about you. 

As to the suspicion of your being in the Arian scheme, 
sect. 5, I have nothing to say, in regard I do not know that 
ever I suspected it, or ever heard any suggest that they sus- 
pected it: nor in what respect you were once wavering can I 
conjecture ; but I hope you are in the Gospel-scheme, and will 
never waver. 

For your compliment, in sect. 6, I heartily thank you, 
though I perhaps as little deserve it at present as ever I did in 
iny hfe. I endeavour, indeed, to make all my sermons evan- 
gelical, practical, and useful, for which I appeal to my hear- 
ers, and to them only ; but this last summer I have ¢urned not 
JSrom but to a more controversial strain, having been, as well 
as I am able, vindicating the divine mission of Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and his apostles, and the credibility and divine 
authority of the Scriptures against the Deists, which I judge 
the greatest Christian controversy, and consequently what may 
be very useful. I never dealt much in controversy in my ser- 
mons ; but in my.catechetical lectures, where I thought it not 
proper to lay aside the Assembly’s Catechism, have (as I judged 
a faithful pastor ought to do) freely censured the doctrines I 
believed to be erroneous, which were not a few nor small. 

I am very sensible Christian candour does not lie in censur- 
ing hearts, or in virulent declamations against bigotry, and 
I hope I shall take your advice in teaching souls that it does 
not; and any other friendly advice will, I hope, be always ac- 


cepted aud improved by, Sir, your's, 
S. Bourne. 
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fHE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RAC] 
(From the German of Lesstxc.) 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

I SEND you a translation of an hundred thoughts, every one 
of which 1s pregnant with considerations of the highest mo- 
ment. Individually, they have the pungency of acute apho- 
risms ; collectively, the force of a well-adjusted system. 

I should be gl: ad to Jearn from some of your learned corre- 
spondents, how far the Jeading ideas may separately have been 
advanced by previous w riters 5 the whole, as a whole, belongs 
unque stionably to Lessing himself. 

As the author is little known in this « country, it 1s a duty the 
translator owes to his memory to declare his conviction, that 
this original view of the economy of Providence in the moral 
government of the world—this new attemptat theodicy~-was not 
a merely idle sport of wit and subtlety on the part of the writer, 
but an earnest and elaborate attempt to prove what he wished 
to find true. I do not suppose that any one of your readers will 
be found willing to adopt ideas so new and unexpected, but at 
the same time I think there will be few who m: iy not profitably 
take occasion to re-examine their own opmions by the sug- 
gestions which these hundred thoughts must aw aken, I should 
think, in every mind not yet shut against new impressions. 


With respect and good wishes, 
Your’s, &c. 


EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


July 1, 1806. H.C. RB. 


S. 1. Revelation is to the whole race of mankind what edu- 
cation is to the individual person. 

S. 2. Education is a revelation made to a single man; and 
revelation is the education of the whole race of mankind, which 
has taken place and still continues to take place. 

S. 3. I will not here examine whether it would be of use in 
the art of education to consider revelation jin this point of view ; 
but in theology it will doubtless be very serviceable, and 1 
move many difficulties, if we consider revelation as an educa- 
tion of mankind. 

S. 4. Education gives nothing to man which he could not 
also have derived from himself, though with more dithculty 
and more slowly. * gives therefore nothing to mankind which 
human re ason, left to itself, would not have acquired ; but it gave 


and still _ to man the Yost i important of these things, more 
easily and earlier, 
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S. 5. Andas in education it is not indifferent in what order 
on powers of man are developed, as it cannot give mankind 
every thing at once ; in like manner God has been forced to ob- 
serve a certain order, and advance gradually in his revelation, 

S. 6. Even if the first man were “at once endowed with a no- 
tion of the one God, this imparted and not acquired notion 
could uot possibly long preserve its purity. As soon as human 
reason, left to itself, be ‘gan to braod over and modify this first 
idea, it analyzed the immense One, and divided it into several 
beings wanting the infinity included in the first idea; and gave 
tv each of these beings a sign and name. 

S.7. And thus polytheism and idolatry naturally arose. 
And who can say how m: iny millions of years human rea- 
son might have wandered in these mazes (although at all 
times and every where single persons recognized that they were 
mazes), if it had not pleased God to give it a better direction 
by a new impulse? 

S.S. But as he neither could nor would make distinet reve- 
lations to every individual, he selected a single people, that 
he might give them an education apart ; and that he might 
begin from the very begin Ling, he selected a people, too, the 
the mee uncultivated and rude 

S.9. This was the pe ople of Israel, of whom itis not even 
resi n what sort of a worship of God they had in E gypt; for 
slaves so cantemned were not allowed to take any share in the 
religious services of the Egyptians, and they had lost all know- 
ledge of the God of their fathers. 

S. 10. Perhaps the Egyptians ,had expressly forbidden them 
to have any gods or god, and had thrust then into the belief 
that they had none; and that to have a god or gods was the 
privilege of their more distinguished masters ; sald they possi- 
bly did this, in order that they might with more plausibility 
tyrannize over them. Do C ‘hristians at the preseat line ma- 
nage 7 much otherwise with their slaves? 

S. . God, therefore, at first caused himself to be announced 
to this caiala merely as the God of their fathers, in order to 
make them for the present acquainted with, and familiar to the 
notion of a God belonging to them alone. 

S. 12. By the miracles, by means of which he led them out 
of Egy pt, and established them in Canaan, he shewed_ hitnself 
at once as mightier than any other God. 

Ss. And in proceeding to shew himself as the mightiest 
of all (bat only One can be the mightiest), he accustomed them 
by de ‘erecs to the notion of the one God. 

S.14. But how far was this notion of the One, beneath the 
true transcendental! notion of The One, which reason, after a 
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long period learns to deduce with certainty from the notion of 
The Infinite ! 

S. 15. But though the more excellent among the people made 
more or less advances to this notion, it was long before the 
people could raise itself so high; and this was the single true 

cause, why they so often deserted their One God, and so often 
fancied that they found that one, that is, the mightiest, in some 
other God of some other people. 

S. 16. But of what moral education was a people susceptible, 
who were yet so rude, so incap: able of abstract thinking, and 
so entirely in their infancy? ‘They could have none but what 
resembled the age of childhood: that is, an education by re- 
wards and punishments, which were objects of sense and 
erent 

. 17. Here too education and revelation unite. God could 
ive a people no other religion, nor any other Jaw than one, 
by the obedience or disobedience towards which they could hope 
or fear to be happy or miserable here upon earth; for their 
views did not for the present extend beyond this life ; they 
knew of no immortality of the soul—they longed for no future 
life. ‘I'o have revealed these things to those whose reason was 
so lite advanced, would have resembled the fault of a vain 
pedagogue, who prefers making precipitate advances with bis 
pupil im order to shew him off, to the giving him solid 
wistruction. . 

S. 18. But to what purpose, it may be asked, was this edu- 
cation of so rude a people, with whom God must thus begin at 
the very beginning? I answer, in order to be able to employ 
in the future certain members of this people as more sure pre- 
ceptors of all other people. He educated in them the future 
preceptors of the human race; and it was only Jews, only men 
—-? from a nation so brought up, who could become so. 

.19. For further, afier the child was grown up amidst 
The atchn and caresses, and was arrived at years of under- 
standing, his father sent him on a sudden abroad; and now he 
recognised the good he had possessed in the house of his father 
without knowing it. 

S. 20. Whilst God thus led his people through all the steps 
of a child like education, the other people of the earth had pro- 
ceeded along by the Ji cht of reason. ‘The greater number re- 
mained far below the chosen people. Only a few were gone 
further; and it 1s y ist so with children who are left to them- 
selyes—many remain guise uncultivated, while some few arise 
to an astonts hing heroht of culture. . 

S. 21. But as these happy few prove nothing against the 
utility and necessity of educ ation, so the few among the hea- 
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thens who in the knowledge of God seem even now to have 
advanced beyond the chosen people, prove nothing against re- 
velation. The child of education begins with slow but sure 
steps ; he is long before he overtakes many a more happily or- 
ganized child of 1 nature, but he still does overtake him, and is 
then never again in his turn overtaken. 

S. 22. To say nothing of the doctrine of the unity of God, 
whether it be or be not to be found in the books of the Old 
Testament; I affirm that the total absence of the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, and of the allied doctriae of pu- 
nishments and rewards in a future life, proves nothing against 
the divine origin of these books. All the miracles and prophe- 
cles contained in them may still be true ; for let us suppose 
that those doctrines were not only not there, they were not 
even true ; et us suppose that in truth this life were every thing 
for man—would the being of a God be therefore less proved ? 
Would God be therefore less able, or would it less become him 
to be immediately solicitous for the temporal interest of some 
one people of our transient race? The miracles which he 
wrought for the Jews, and the prophecies which he caused to 
be made through them, did not respect alone the few individual 
Jews who lived while these things were wrought and made: 
he might have had purposes w hich respected the whole Jewish 
people and the whole human race, which he might perhaps 
have ordained to continue on this earth to all eternity , though 
each individual of it dies to all etermity. 

S. 23. Further, the absence of those doctrines in the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament proves nothing against their divi- 
nity. Moses was still sent from God, though the sanction of 
his law extended itself only to this life. And why should it 
extend further? He was sent only to the people of Israel, and 
to the people who then lived ; and his commission was per- 
fectly adapted to the knowledge, faculties, and inclinations of 
the Israclites then living, and to the destiny of the future peo- 
ple of Israel. That is enough. 

S. 24. Warburton ought to have proceeded thus far, and no 
further. But this great scholar shot beyond the mark. It 
was not enough th: at the want of these doctrines did not affect 
the credibility of the divine legation of Moses: it should even 
prove that divine legation. Hi ad he only sought to prove the 
want of the fitness of such a law for such a people ! But he 
took recourse to an uninterruptedly continued miracle from Mo- 
ses to Christ, according to which God made each individual 
Jew jus st as happy or un happy as his obedience or disobedience 
towards the law merited. This miracle, it 1s said, has made 
up for the want of those doctrines, without which no state can 
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exist, and such a compensation exactly proves what that al 
sence seemed to deny, 

S. 25. Itavas well tl 
nor render probable this permanent miracle, im whic h he set 
the essence of the theocracy of the Israelities ; for if he could 
have done this, he would then in truth have first made the dif. 
ficulty, to me at least, indissoluble; for what oucht to have 
proved the divinity of the legation, would, on the contrary, 


’ 
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t Warburton could neither corroborate 


have made the thing itself doubtful, which God did not ona 
- | ’ ' 
would not, mdeed, then communicate, but t! ve kn wledge of 


_ “osiies earnniia . dar — ly 
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S. 26. 1 wall « xplain mvself by supposing what nne cht occur 
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mn wt oti Pe the image of revelation. An elem: y book 


for children may propery enough pass over im silence some 


MNportant topics in the science or art of which it treats, which 
the teacher may judge to be not adapted to the faculties of those 
he is instructing: butit ought on no account to Jay impedi- 
ments in the way of their acquiring a knowledge of those im- 
portant poles ‘On the contrary, all the avenues to knowledge 
must be carefully left open, and were but one of those passages 
shut <a or were it but the oecasion of their attaining such 
knowledge later, this would render the incompleteness of the 
elementary work ae essential fault. 

S.27. It could theretore well happen that the books of 1 
Old Testament, - ventary works for a people rude and un- 
used to thinking, did not contain the doctrine of the immor; 
tality of the soul, and future retribution: but thes ought on 
no account to contain any thing which could retard the people 
for whom they were written, upon their way to this great 
truth. And itis saying litte to ask, what could have more req 
tarded them, than 1f that wonderful retribution had been pro- 
mist d them in this life, and that too from him who promises 
nothing which be does nor perform ? 

S. 28. For th ugh the unequal distribution of the goods of 
this life, in which so little reference appears to be made to vir- 
tue and vice, does not lead to a very decisive proof of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and another life, by which the difficulty 
wising trom ge CO! itemplation of that distribution here is to 
be solved, it is still certain that without that difficulty the 
human understanding would not for a long while, perhaps 
never , have been led to better and more strict ‘proofs : : lor what 
sho wala le Al | man to st ek Su ich proofs ?. 4 Mere curiosil yi 


S. 20. Ttas, in truth, possible that now and then an Is raclite 
| - nap en 
ie divine promises and threats, which had rele- 
rence to the collected state, to each individual member of it, 
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cessarily be happy. and that he who was unhappy bore the pu 
nishment of bis misdeeds, which punishment would be con- 
verted into a blessing as soon as he reformed from his evil 
doings. . Some one of this sort seems to have wirtten Job, for 
the plan of it is altogether in this spirit. 

§. 30. But daily experience could not confirm this belief, or 
the people who had such an experience would be inevitably 
prevented recognising and adopting the yet un!amair truth 5 
for if the pious man were absolutely happy, and it also apper- 
tained to his felicity, that no fearful thoughts of death disturbed 
his tranquillity; if he died aged and satiated with life, how 
eotld he long for another existence? And how meditate on 
that for which he did not long? And if Ae were not to medi- 
tate on it, who should do it?) The villain who felt the pu- 
nishment of his evil deeds, and cursing this life bein dines & so 
willingly all pretensions to another? 

S.31. It was of much less moment, that here an Israclite 
was found, who, because the law did not directly refer to the 
immortality of the soul and a state of future retribution, there- 
fore positively and expressly denied nt. ‘The denying of a 
single person—and were that one a Solomon—could not im- 
pede the progress of common sense, and was even in ttself a 
proof that the people had made a great advance towards truth ; 
for the few deny only what the many take into consideration ; 
and the taking of objects into consideration, which before ex. 
cited no interest, is the half way to knowledee, 

S. 32. Let us also confess, that it is an heroic obedience, 
to observe the Jaws of God merely because they are God’s laws, 
and not because he has now and then promised to reward the 
observation of them: to observe them, although ‘they altoge- 
ther despaired of the future reward, and were not quite sure of 
the temporal one. 

5.33. Would not a people, educated to this heroic obedience 
towards God, be destined, and above all others peculiarly fitted, 
to execute his peculiar divine purposes? Let the soldier who 
manifests already a blind obedience towards his commander, be 
further convinced of the wisdom of this commander; and say 
what may not the commander venture to undertake with him ? 

S. 34. ‘The Jewish people honoured its Jehovah still, rather 
as the mightiest than the wisest of all Gods, and rather feared 
than loved him as a jealous God; and this serves too as 4 
proof that the notions they had conceived of their One Supreme 
God, were not precisely the just notions which we ought to 
have of God. But the time was now come when these notions 
were to be enlarged, ennobled, corrected, in which God made 
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use of very natural means, of a better and more correct scale 
by which the people were to estimate their Deity. 

S.35. Instead of comparing him, as thev had hitherto done, 
only with the wretched idols of the little ne i¢hbouring tribes, 
with whom the y had lived in constant jealousy ; they began, 
during their captivity under the wise Persians, to compare him 
with the Being of all beings as ac knowledged and revered bya 
more exercised un derstanding, 

S. 26. Revelation had led the w ay to reason, and reason now 
enlightened revclation. 

S.$7. This was the first reciprocal service which they ren- 
dered woth other; and this mutual influence is so little unbe- 
coming the author of both, that without it one of them would 
be superfluous. 

S.38. The child which was thus sent abroad saw other chile 
dren who knew more than he did, who lived in greater profuse 
sion, and he asked himscll, being ashamed, Why do I not 
know this too? Why do I not live so too? Could I not also 
have been taught this in my father’s house? Ought it not to 
have been pressed on me? He then turned to bis clementary 
books, which were beconic an object of disgust to him, in 
order to throw the fault aoe them—when, lo! he found that 
the fault did not lie 1a the books but in hiniself alone, why he 
had not long known the same and lived in the same way. 

S. 39. As the Jews now, occasioned by the pure Persian doc- 
trine, recoenis din their Jchovab, not merely the greatest of 
all national gods, but God himself; and as they could now sa 
much the more easily find him in the Holy Writings (which 
were on this occasion brought forward ta notice again), and 
shew him to others as he really was described in them; and as 
they had a no less horror of all visible representations of the 
Deity (or at least were commanded in those writings to have 
such a horror), than the Persians themselves had; it is no won- 
der that a rcligious service found favour in the eves of Cyrus, 
which he considered, though far below pure sabeism, yet as 
far above the coarse idolatry which had supplied its place in the 
abandoned land of the Jews, 

5. 40. Thus they returned, enlightened concerning their own 
unknown treasures, and became an altogether different people, 
whose first care it was to make this newly-acquired light per- 
manent among them ; and ere was soon no further fear of 
idolatry or apostacy ; ri is easv to desert a national god, 
but tmpossible to ae The One God as soon as he is 
known. 

5.41. The theologians have attempted in various ways to 
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explain this total change of the Jewish people; and one, who 
shewed the inadequacy of all previous explanations, asserted as 
the true cause of this, the obvious fulfilment of the prophecies 
uttered and written concerning the Babylonish captivity: but 
even this cause can be true only in as much as it takes for 
granted the then ennobled notions concerning God. The Jews 
must have now first recognised, that the working of miracles 
and prophesying futurity belong to God alone, both of which 
they had formerly ascribed to the false idols ; on which account 
even miracles and prophecies had produced so transient an 
effecton them. 

S.42. It is beyond a doubt that the Jews, under the Chal- 
deans and Persians, became better acquainted with the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, and more familiar with this docs 
trine, in the schools of the Greck philosophers in Egypt. 

S. 43. But this doctrine stood not in the same relation to 
the Sacred Writings, as the doctrine of the unity and qualities of 
God ; for while this Jatter had been egregiously overlooked, 
the former was still to be sought; and with respect to this doc- 
trine previous exercises had been necessary before they were 
capable of receiving it, and therefore nothing but allusions and 
intimations could be given: hence the belief in the nnmortalit 
of the soul could never naturally be the ‘belief of the collected 
people ; it was and remained only the belief of a certain sect 
of it. 

S. 44. I call, for instance, an exercise or preparation for the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, the divine threat to 
visit the sins of the fathers on the children to the third and 
fourth generation. ‘This accustomed the fathers to live in 
thought with their latest posterity, and to anticipate in senti- 
ment the evil they had brought on their innocent descendants. 

S. 45. I call an allusion, what was merely to excite curiosity 
and occasion inquiry ; as the frequent phrase “ being gathered 
to his fathers”’ for ‘* dying.” 

S.46. I call an intimation, that which contains in it some 
seed, out of which the truth, which is still kept back, may be 
developed. Of this kind was the inicrence of Christ from the 
appellation “* The God of Abrahain, and Isaac, and Jacob.” 
‘This intimation seems to me unquestionably to be capable of 
being wrought to a strict proof. 

S. 47. In such exercises, allusions, intimations, consists the 
positive perfection of an elementary book ; and in like manner 
its negative perfection lies in its not standing in the way of the 
truths still kept back, or rendering their acquisition more 
difficult. 

$.48. Add to this, its outward form and style. 1. The oute 
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ward form of the abstract truths which could not well be passed 
over, in allegories and instructive tales of events which are 
related as having really taken place ; such, for instance, as the 
ereation, under the image of the successive days; the origin of 
moral evil, under the relation of the forbidden fruit; the origin 
of several languages, in the history of the tower of Babel, Se. 

S, 49.—2. The style; sometimes simple and plain, some. 
tues por tical, aliogt ther tull of tautologies, which cxereise the 
acuteness by sometimes appearing to say something else and 
still saying the same, and sometimes seeming to say in the same 
manner what has or may seem to have avery different meaning, 

S. 50. And you have all the good qualitics of an clementary 
book, as well for children as for a child-like people. 

S. 51. But each elementary book is only tor a certain age; 
and it is pernicious to detain too long at this stage the child 
who is grown above it; for in order to render this but in some 
degree useful, more must be laid in than really lies there, and 
more put on it than it can carry. ‘The allusions and tntima- 
tions will necessarily be too much sought, the allegories too 
exactly explained, and the words too strongly pressed into the 
service. ‘This gives the child a narrow, trifling, perverse, and 
quibbling understanding: it makes him superstitious, and ate 
tached to mysteries, and inspires him with contempt for what 
is easy and intelligible. 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 





PROPOSAL OF A MONUMENT TO MR. LOCKE, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 


I perfectly agree with your correspondent who signs hims¢lf 
6 A Disciple of Locke,” that * the sooner a subscription 13 set 
on foot for repairing the monument of Locke, the better,’’ and 
I aeree too with him that ifa few respectable gentlemen im Lon- 
don, avowed friends of civil and religious liberty, would under- 
take to receive subscriptions for this laudable purpose, they 
would assuredly be supported. By way, therefore, of contri- 
buting my mite towards setting this interesting plan on foot, I 
hereby promise upon my honour to remit to you five guineas 
for the purpose, as soon as I sce upon the blue cover of your 
excellent Repository, the names of any well-known respectable 
gentlemen who have offered their services to conduct and exe- 
cute the design. Your’s, 


Another Discipie oF Locke. 
Runny Mead, July 9, 1806, 
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VINDICATION OF MR. CAPPE’S DISCOURSES. 
To the Editor of the Monti!y Repostiory. 
Sir, 

FEELING a high degree of veneration for the memory of the 
late Rev. N.C appe, and deeply impr: esha with the conviction 
of the value and importance of the Discourses which his execl- 
kent widow, with a true regard to the interests of piety and 
virtue, lately gave to the ier, I turned with eagerness to the 
“Remarks on Mr. Cappe’s Discourses,’’ announced in the 
Table of Contents prefixed to the last number of your Monthly 
Repository. [was apprehensive that some of the peculiar opi- 
nions which Mr. Cap} x Is known to have held had been de- 
tected by some inquisitive eve, even in he midst of directions 
relating to the conduct of life. and bad starticd some one not 
much used to inquiries of such a nature, or wedded to some 
system with which these opinions might be discordant: but, 
upon reading the short communication to which I was referre d. 
my only feeling was surprise that any one could so rashly ada 
vance the charge of being reneet and nistaken against so 
respectable a writer, = rely upon reading a review of his work, 
and that a letter of such a character should have found a place 
inthe Monthly Repository. For some tine I felt disposed ta 
Jet it pass unnoticed ; but, upon further reflection, I began to 
fear that the charge which +" id been so inc onsiderately made by 
ene might be as inconsiderately believed by others, and that the 

character of my much hon vu wed friend might thus widely and 
wrongfully suffer. I therefore resolved to employ a few mo- 
ments in endeavouring to correct the errors of your correspone 
dent W. H. 

The passage in the Review {see M. Rep. vol. i. p. 97.) which 
has afforded this writer the sali of his charge of fancifulness 
is NO more than an epitome of the following, as it occurs in 
the original discourse: ‘* When from perceiving in the person 
(i. e. of the supposed gardener) to whom she was speaking, 
some resemblance of her Lord, she was be mining to suspect that 
it might be himself, Jesus kindly convert ed that sus spicion 
into certainty, and spa ke to her in a manner that left no doube 
upon her mind that it was indeed her deliverer, her instructor, 
and her friend. The ine stant transition, from a state of mind 
totally occupied and deeply impressed with the id-a that her 
Lord was irrecoverably dead, to a state of indubitable persuade 
sion that he was ce rtaialy alive again, might have been a change 
100 great to have been supported. The abrupt and instante 
neous discovery of himself might have overpowered a very ten- 
der heart and avery feeble frame. In Mary’ s case, the agita- 
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tion occasioned by so violent an impression might have re. 
newed the derangement of her ideas, and broucht back a total 
alienation of mind, ‘lo Mary, then, how striking and engag- 
ing must this tenderness have been ! and when once she had 
become capable of reflecting upon it, what an improvement of 
her joy in the conviction that her Lord was risen from the 
dead.’—(Cappe’s Discourses, pp. 235, 256.) 

Such is the reflection for which W. H. has been pleased to 
say there is no foundation. Mr. Cappe, however, knew better, 
He was too well acquainted with the history of the human mind, 
and too well informed of the facts which the history of its de- 
rangements has recorded, not to be well assured that the dan- 
ger which he described in_ the case of Mary Magdalene was 
real, and not the mere suggestion of lis own imagination. 
« But the nuracles of Jesus,” says your correspondeni, “were 
not like tbe temporary aids of medical men, nor to be repre- 
sented as upon a level with them, When he healed a disorder, 
the work was completely done, it never more visited the 
afflicted.’ Elere is mdeed 6a fanciful observation.” This 
truly is *€ a reflection Jor which there is no foundation.” Upon 
what ground will W. HL. venture to maintain that the mother 
of Peter’s wife never more lay sick of a fever after Jesus had 
once stood over her, and rebuked that disorder ? that the limbs of 
the man of Capernaum, whowas with so much faith let down from 
the root of the house in which Jesus was teaching, never more, 
through the fatal influence of palsy, forgot their accustomed 
powers? or that the child of the Galilean nobleman grew up to 
manhood, or attained to a good old age, a stranger to disease 
and pain? With equal reason might it be asserted, that the 
five thousand whose hunger was miraculously relieved in the 
desert felt no more the cravings of appetite ; that the widow’s 
son of Nain, once restored to life, dicd no more; and that 
Lazarus of Bethany, once released from the confinement of 
the tomb, reposed not there again in silence and forgetfulness, 
It is readily acknowledged that ** if there had been any danger 
of a relapse, the same power which at first restored Marv Mag- 
dalene to her right mind could and would have restored her 
once more.” But who perceives not that it was an act of 
greater kindness not to expose her to the danger even of a mo- 
mentary alienation of mind. ro 

What W.H. calls an os ersight, in the position that Mary 
Magdalene first saw the Lord in the presence of her associates, 
was, on the contrary, the result of deep reflection. Mr. Cappe 
Was accustomed not to make the slightest allusion to any thing 
relating to the Christian Scriptures ‘upon which he had not be- 
stowed the fullest investigation, The “« oversight” in this case, 
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Ike the “ fancy ” in the preceding, is on the part of your cor- 
respondent, who, contrary to the declarations of the Evange- 
lists, asserts that Jesus first appeared to Mary Magdalene, when 
she was accompanied by no other persons. Upon the harmony 
of the Evangelists in their accounts of the resurrection, I have 
often conversed with Mr. Cappe ; and his views concerning the 
order of events by which the discovery of that important mi- 
racle to the disciples was attended, 1 have long since em- 
braced as the most probable and consistent. If the limits of 
your publication will allow it, T will here briefly detail them, 
Before sun-rise on the first day of the week Mary Magdalene 
and other women, intending to anoint the body of Jesus, set 
out, and about sun-rise arrived in sight of the sepulchre. As 
goon as Mary Magdalene saw the sepulchre, she perceived 
that the stone was rolled away from the mouth of it, and from 
this inferred that the body was removed. After making some 
unsuccessful search for the body in the garden, Mary Magda- 
lene, not quite alone perhaps, went, not to all the apostles, 
but to Peter and John, and told them that the sepulchre was 
open, and the body gone, she knew not whither, nor by what 
means. While Mary Magdalene was absent upon this errand, 
the rest of the women ventured to approach the sepulchre. 
The guards, of whom probably they had known nothing till 
they saw them now, were ina manner petrified with amaze- 
ment, and incapable either of motion or of speech. — Perceivin 
their consternation, the women passed through them, , 
when they were come so far within the sepulchre as to be pere 
fectly assured that Jesus was not there, and were perplexed at 
the event, two angels suddenly became visible to them, who 
informed them that Jesus was risen, and bade them go and tell 
his disciples and Peter, that he was going before them into Ga- 
lilee, During these things, Peter and John and Mary Magda- 
lene were coming up to the sepulchre, and were met by the 
women, who had run thence in great trepidation ; but because 
their errand particularly regarded Peter, they stopped and turned 
back. But to no one—neither to John, nor to Peter, nor to 
Mary Magdalene, did they say any thing. ‘The impressions 
of the vision were still so strong as to take away the power of 
utterance ; and they, besides, as it 1s probable, supposed that 
these would instantly see and hear what they themselves had 
scen and heard. It was not so, however; for Peter and John 
saw nothing but the grave clothes, and immediately both went 
away each to his own home. The women remained, and 
Mary Magdalene, stooping down to look into the sepulchre, 
beheld the two angels that had been seen by the other women, 
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mid, in reply to their inquiries, complained that her Lord ha 
beet remove d e I mew pot whither. At this time Jesus, na 
dress borrowed, it mav be, of Joseph’s gardener, came up and 
stood near enough to be seen by Mary Maedalene ; but in that 
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. ’ 1 . : : , ' < 3° , ° : 7 4 . oe 
eine Garaenc’r, 2 /SUs Mage Mllwseil KAHOWN. ca tt COraing 
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‘ ‘ ' 
Go Mer Lord command, the women then hastened, wiih 


1 , 
. ," “a¢ ¢ 
> and at ine 


' 
$i) { lj { e cl VW if to the —P 1¢ 3's, anG Te ed 
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di gall ; » cl sky } dG VERTL OPCNned, 
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ana \ Pye i ; ct ts ; axa Al Ai Ly’ tne aiiVeis, Liat \V i ij nN. 

, - \f a Oia P } — . ? } , 

Peter, | sate. i \ 4 t thi and J SUS Ch St. \\ ide y 


were relating th thipos, Marv Magdalene and her company 
were reposting them to the apostles, together with what thev 


bad learned pe haps upon the road trom some of the guards 
CONC Wiat had Dee aseL red before their arrival at the SC- 


pulehre. Soon atter Marv had reported these things to the 
disciples, Peter, and perhaps John, who at fivst went to their 
own home 5, came to the rest of the apostles, and related what 
they had seen, confirnnng in part the testimony of the women. 
{nn the course af that dav, Peter, with Alpheus, went, on what 
eceasian Goes not certainly appear, but perhaps in their way to 


Gahiee to meet Jesus thae. according to his injunction and 


1} ' ; 
promise, to Fmimaus, a villaewe about seven miles trom Jerus 


<feaecge se 
ealem; and having met with Jesus ip t'.eir wav tiither, they 
. , , 7 : 

shortencd their stay at Emmaus: and as soon as they hia 


nate wen fl } } ‘ —— ; — } - 
fits! 4a thi i} 1? le ret ‘a oe to Jerusalien 


ha - Suhel — ia desea teen ~- . sae 
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which they took place, If W.H. or any other of your readers, 
after again comparing these accounts, should find any dithculty 
in assenting to the view which has been very briefly given of 
this subject, I shall be happy to communicate some remarks in 
its defence. Lam, Sir’s, your’s, &c, 


July 12, 1806. C.W. 


’ 





ANIMADVERSIONS ON BP. BURGESS'S ** PRINCIPLES.” 





“ My Lord, the subject here treated of is of that nature, that it would seem 
but a chimera, and a bold paradox, did it not in the cery front carry in instance to 
exemplify it.”"—/South. Ep. Ded. to Serm. Vol. L.) 

“ Tris your Lord:hip’s unhappiness to be cast upon an ave in which the church is 
in its ewone; and if you do not those Groxious ruiNnes that our Engli b prelates did 
two or three hundred years since, it is nt because your Lordship is at all /ess than they, 
but because rue TIMES ARE WoRSsE.”—(Idem. Vol. L. p. 165.) 


SS  —— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 


I sit down to redeem the pledge which IT gave you in the con- 
clusion of my last letter, of which, I fear, you may have cone 
cluded, from my long silence, that | am unmindful. In truth, 
I have been so much amused with the good-natured endeavours 
of your numerous correspondents to moderate and soften me, 
that I was unwilling by interposing a new letter to stop the 
current of remarks upon my former letters, which has flowed 
along your successive pages in so regular, so smooth, so can- 
did a stream. Oil thrown upon troubled waters ts said to colm 
them; and the healing counsels of your pacific correspondents 
are intended, no doubt, to assuage the turbulence of my cen 
sures, You have shewn your impartiality in permitting the 
experiment to be tried upon me ; [, my patience, in submitting 
silently to it; now, with your leave, I will step forward avoin 
in my favorite character of ‘Theological Censor, remarking 
only, for the benefit of your worthy friends, my gentle moni- 
tors, that if they wish to silence me, they must make use of 
other arguments than those which my letters anticipate ; if to 
put me to shame, they must cease to argue against facts which 
are incontrovertible. 

Having thus explained the reason of the late date of this, 
and taken due notice of your correspondents, on whose account. 
it has been so long delayed, I proceed, without making any 
me 8 of candour, but with a determination not to swerve 

nowingly from the line of justice, to animadvert upon thet 
pamphlet I alluded to in my last, by a Right Reverend Father 
in God, My censure takes a loftier aim than the humble Non- 
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conformist teacher; but say not I am theicfore presumpiuns 


I mean no personal disrespect to the dignitary in question, for 
though I have no predilection for his order, 1] can talk of is, 
and that even with my old companions whom | Jett in the 
church, and who still continue there, without losing my tem. 


per; my coolness, indeed, in discussing this subject, las occa. 


‘ 


, ' 1 . } : 
sioncad them frequentiyv to sav, with a@ gwood-humeoured siniic, 
; 
Lae I vy, | f y» A. ‘y Yoh vert uy) 
that i am Dut hRa/fa rres /ferian ¢ a CDATACICT Wit 1) | 
. laneana . "I . 
ters Lave gained i} 


not be surprised to learn mv former let 


among such of vour readers as are Non-conformists by b! ’ 
sish 7 Burry Css (ft yr this is the writer [ intend to in Found 

review) 1s, ] hear, an eminent scholar; I sav I hear so, because 
never having had a better cdacation than a good country gram. 
mar-schoo! could supply, where there were few of us that mas- 
tered the Latin, and none, that Lremember at this distan ; 
time, that made any proficiency in the Greck, I should not ven- 


ire tO pronounce suca an OPIMMO Upon my OWN aulhoriy. 


t 

J believe, at the same time, the opimon ts correct, tor LT hav 
| ditofa lite rary Fri ra. Who h is spent the greater part 
of his life within the walls otf a college, and who docs me t! 
honour to pass a tew weeks every vear under my roof. — [f th 
ti bishon would not awe me into reverence 9 the scholar, at 


7 ’ 
least, would command my respect. In examining the lessons 
ot, however, that [ am bound 


‘ , 1 
to consider either his rank or his acquirements; reliwion knows 


~~ 


of a Christian teacher, 1] knew 1 


nothine of them, and common sense would teach that i they 


ave just, they oveht (abstracted/y from the man) to be received; 
if « h VIS¢ to bet cted. 

fins pamphlet, Ser, of Bp Burecss’s is entitled “ First 
}; 1) les wa ristiat\ borne lecore The tithe excited 
o) t\ is also turi! r sharpened b Iny percelvi 
yy thy vertsement, that the tract bad come in a short time 
toa fhird ea Oi. Lex; | Ww ho worl ic not '—a clear and 
masterly statement of the clements of Christianity, and was 
prepared to rank the name ot Bureess with those of Do, las, 
Hurd, Paley, and Watson. Twill tell you, without anv com- 
ment, what this promising pamphlet really contains. It con- 


sists of four parts: the first, an ** Introduction, on the duty 


of conforming to the Established Church, as good subjects and 
good Christians ;” the second, ‘* an Explanation of the more 
difficult terms and doctrines in the Church Catechism, and 
Othce of Confirmation; the third, * the Three Church 
Creeds exempliticd and proved from the Scriptures; the 
fourth. an ** \ppend eure consistinoe of * ] ts from the 
Canons, Acts of Parliament, Roya! Declarations, &c. relative 
to the Government, Discipline, and Public Worship of the 
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Church of Eneland, with Extracts from Blackstone, as a Com- 
ment on the Canons here given.” 

The pe ‘rusal ot this Table of Contents affected me with un- 
utterable surpris e, LT suspectes d, on recovering from my asto- 
nishment, that | had mistaken the title of the pamphlet, and 
that instead of the ** First Principles of Christian Pe ie a 
it was the /’rst Principles ef Political Wisdom. <A further 
examination quick] iV dissipat te dthi Is supposition ; my two mottos 
from Dr. South immediately occurred to my recollection, and 
I said to myselt—** Well! the Bishop of St. David’s has cer- 
tainly one mark of an apostle upon him, and may on that 
count aes claim to apostolic succession: he was, without 


, 


doubt, } n oul of due tine. 

What, Sir, are we to think of an English bishop in the 
nineteenth century who teaches the clergy “and wood people of 
his diocese to look for the principles of Christianity, not mn the 
Hol Sori teres, but in the Church Catechism and Office of 
Confirmation, and the three Churech-Creeds ! and who intro- 
duecs his work on the elements of our religion, of which such 
instruction forms the substance, with a didactic essay, in 
question and answer, on the paramount duty of conformity, 


i 


md who concludes it with a collection of threatening and long- 
abandoned statutes and canons against Dissenters ! What can 
we do but pity his ignorance, or execrate his intolerance ? 
Does he not know that Protestant Dissenters have left his 
Shae smienduanell to him, no doubt, by the strongest ties— 
because they have examined its creeds, its articles, its catechism, 
and its ritual, and have found them unscriptural; and that 
they have left it under circumstances of loss yes suflering which 
bespcak the sincerity and conscientiousness of their dissent ? 
Is he to be vet instructed in the writings of the greatest lights 
of his own church, who have in fact pleaded for all the princi- 
ples of the Non-conformists, from Jeremy ‘Taylor down to the 
liberal-mi nded Watson ? Does he wish to revive the spirit of 
the tunes ot L aud ¢ r to repeat ss those olorious things that our 
Hnglish prelates did two or three hundred years since?”’ If he 
does not, his Appendix is sheer folly: if he does, let him know 
that the day is gone by, and that the prelate who shall now 
dare to project such a desien will suffer, not indeed in the same 
Way as tle proud priest betore-mentioned, but under the silent 
contempt and odium of an enlightened ‘and tolerant empire. 
“ ‘The church,” says my second motto, ** is In its wane ; 
and the wailings, and menaces, and struggles of such men as 
Daubeny, Horsley, and Burgess, do no more than direct our 
eves to the horizon to see it sink. 

I'he Bis hop professes, in his Preface, to wish to reclaim his 
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«* Dissenting brethren,’ (ironically so called, I presume) ; but 
he seems not to know that the Dissenters have travelled into a 
revion where ecclesiastical canons and acts of Parliament can- 
not reach them, and where few ecclesiastics are able or willing 
to jollow them—nimely, the sure ground of Scripture. He 
pursues them with ihe hue and cry of schism, and he) ‘esy, and 
ecdition. ‘ie should have substantiated the Jast charge, by 
adding, in ancient, loyal, and therefore, according to his own 
argument, just language, that they have set up another King . 
ont jesus. He declares also, that he warns and rebukes 
them * m the spirit of Jove and charity.” If he expect them 
to believe that such is his spirit, he must suppose that they have 
the same doting fondness for a bishop that the Muscovite 
women are said to have for their husbands, and estimate the 
love which is borne them by the blows they receive. If he 
believe it bioweilé, it myst be on the old, hereditary, eccles las- 
tical, and th erefore, again, true prince iple, that destroying men’s 
bodies 1s tenderncss to their souls. “* The Gospel in one “hand,” 
says an author to whose authority churchmen will not demur 
(the Author of the Whole Duty of Man), * and a sword in the 
other, has made many slaves, but, I fear, few Christians.’ 
What success, then, can the Bishop of St. David’s look for 
in his warlare, w hen he carries and brandishes the sword, but 
leaves the Gospel behind ? however, he warns the Dissen- 
ters in love, let him impute it to the same temper and design 
that 15 a Dissenter, warn him, that the Dissenters are not to 
be c.jolcd by professions, unaccompanied by acts, of kindness, 
deluded by flimsy sophisiry, or beaten down with absurdities, 
however monstrous, or ustied by insinuations of the latent 

wers of the Church, and ihreats of her vengeance. ‘The theo- 
= ical writer ‘let hum be bishop or p resbyter, or what he will) 
that wishes to gai their attention, must speak to them in the 
language which they undcrstand—the language of the New 
een. li he wishes to convince them, there is but one 
way “hich he can affect their minds—that of sober, legiti- 
matic, “mod tT argument, 

I should now proceed to make some remarks upon a few par- 
ticular assertions and arguments of this worthy successor of 
Horsley 3 but t reseeing ‘that they will occupy “several pages, 
I think it better to reserve them for another letter. I never 
tire in the exercise of my pen or tongue, but in the use of 

each I sometimes find that | tire others. I am particularly apt, 
as Iam told, to be loquacious and diffuse on my favorite topic 
of the impreser:puble right of private judgment. I had been 
talking earnes Iv on this very subject, afew wecks ago, toa 
member ot a religious denomination not very eminent for its 
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liberality, with whom, notwithstanding my fearful peculiarities, 
I am in habits of intimacy, when putting his hand slowly to 
his head, in the manner of a person sickening, and knitting 
his eye-brows, he stopped me by saying, im a faint faltering 
tone of voice—** You give me uneasiness —-— and pain.” 
I said no more, but amused myself, sometime, with thinking 
what an admirable reply my friend’s language would form, in 
all churches and ages, to tie most able and eloquent reformer, 
whom the silliest dupe might easily, and the interested retainer 
of abuses would naturally, interrupt with—-** You give me 
uneasiness and pain.” 

Not to give you, or your readers, either, I conclude abruptly, 


and subscribe myself, > 
August 2, 1806. (Fo Lever 2 tes /s 633 /Gocmacos. 
P.S. From the title of a sermon in the monthly list of one 
of your numbers, I perceive that there is in the diocese of St, 
David’s a society for promoting church-union, or, in other 
words, for counteracting the Dissenters. Am I in sufficient 
favour with your readers to request them to inform me, if they 
are able, something more about it? It looks as if the clergy 
of that part of Wales were of a like mind with their diocesan, 
and as if both bishop and clergy were alarmed at the rapid 
rowth of sectaries in the principality. I am, as my name may 
intimate, descended from Cambro-British ancestors, and there- 
fore take a lively interest in what passes among the Welsh peo- 
ple, whom I am proud to call my kindred, 
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REVIEW. 


“ STILL PLEAS’D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 
Popr, 


{Writers and Booksellers desirous of having their Publications noticed early in 
the Review of the Montaty Reposirory, are requested to send them, as soon 
as they appear, to the Editor, at the Printer’s.] 


ARTICLE I. 

Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Priestley to the Year 17195, written 
by himself; with a Continuation to the Time of his De- 
cease, by his Son Joseph Priestley ; and Observations on his 
Writings, by Thomas Cooper, President Judge of the 


Fourth District of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. William’ 


Christie. 8vo. 10s. 6d. pp. 481. Johnson. 1806, 


THERE is no branch of literature which affords more interest 
and instruction than biography. As in reading the journey of 
an interesting traveller, we easily fancy ourselves his compa- 
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to young minds, are numerous and important. 
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. 2 ee 
ebrated — of these memoirs: was born at Ficld- 
head, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, the 13th March Ow S. 1733. 


His father, Jonas Priestley, was acloth-dresser. When very 
young, he was committed to the care of hts mother’s father, a 
furmer in the neighbourhood of Wakelield, with whom he 
continued, with little interruption, til his mother’s death, 
which happened in 1740. 0 On the death of his mother he was 
taken home, and sent toa school m the neighbourhood. A 
Mrs. Keiehlv. a sister of his father’s, seeing Ger brother encum- 


} ! } - Z a } se , — 
bered with a larae fan WV, took hin chitire!y to nerself, and 
l ! - P . s. 6S } . , *8 2 
having no children of her own considered him as her child ; 

. <a Batak on alte + + wr deatl 
and trom this time she was truly a parent to aim till her death 


. 5, = 
if} i jot, 


« By this truly pious and excellent woman,” he observes, ‘© who 
knew no other use of wealth, or of talents of any kind, than to do 
ver spared herself for this purpose, I was sent to 
several schools in the neighbourhood, especially to a large free school 
uncer the care of a clergyman, Mr. Hague, under whom, at the age 
of twelve or fittcen, | first began to make any progress in the Latn 
tongue, and acquired the e lements of Greek. Bot’ about the same 
time that | Segan to leary Greek at this public school, I learned He- 
brew on holidays of the Dissenting Minister of the place, Mr. Kirkbs 
and upon the removal of Mr. Hague trom the free scl ol. Mr. Kirkby 
opening a school of his own, I was wholly under his care. With this 
istruction Thad acquired a pretty good knowledge of the learned 
languages at the age of sixteen: but from this time Mr. Kirkby’s in- 
creasing infirmities obliged him to relinguis h his school, and begin- 
mi , to be of a weekly CC nsuniptyy e habit, sO th it it Was not thought 
zdviseable to s« ud me to any « Her place of education, ] Was le (t to 
conduct my studies as well as I could till I went to the academy at 
Daventry in the year 1752 
‘* From the time | discovered any fon die 3s for book $s, my aunt 
entertained hopes of my becoming a minister, and I] readily entered 
mto her views; but my il he alth obli ige dome to turn my thoug hts 
another way, and, with a view to trade, I learned the modern Jan- 
guages, French, Malin, and High Dutch, without a master ; and in 
the first and last of them I translated and wrote letters for an uncle of 
er Who way a merchant, and who intended to put me into a count- 


r-house in Ties A house was actually engaged to receive me 


] , 
good, and who 1 
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there, and every thing was nearly ready for my undertaking the 
tovace. But reiting y better health, my former destination for the 
mynistry was resumed, and T was sent to Daventry to study under Mr. 
Ashworth, afterwards Dr. Ashworth. 


he pecs hos back, as 1 often do, upon this p rho of my life, I see 
the greatest reason to be thankful to God for the pious care of my 
parents and friends in giving me religious instraction. My mother 
Was awoman of exemplary piety, and my father also had a strong 


sense ot religion, praying wiih his family morning and eventing, and 


carefidly teachine his children and servants the Assembly's Catechism, 
which was all the system of which he had any knowledge. In the 
Jatter part Se his life he became very fond of Mr. W -ae lds writings, 
and ms - works of a similar kind, having been brought up in the 
principles of Calvinism, and adopting them, but without ever giving 
Mth Wy attention to matters of S| ‘culation, and Cit ert DIN rhe big rO tted 
aversion to those who differed from him on the subject. 

‘© The sarne was the case with my excellent aunt: she was truly 
Calvinistic in principle, but was far from confining salvation to those 
who thought as she did on religious subjects.’"———-——* ‘Thus was IT 
brought up with sentiments of pi ety, but without bi gouy, and hy; ving 
from ny earliest years given muc I) ‘att ention to the sul ject of religion, 
J was a8 much confirmed as I well could be in the Di inciples of ‘Cal- 
Vinisin, all the books that came in my way having that tc dency. 


Unitarians in general revere the character of Dr. Priestley, 
and they have great reason to revere him, He was not merely 
an invenious expe rimentalist, an acute metap shysician, and an 
enlightened defender of “ the simplicity that is mn Christ.’ 
He was also one of those who keep themselves “ unspotted 
from the world.” His religion he carried constantly about 
with him. He neglected no opportunity, cither as a teacher 
or writer, of inculcating the lin portance of personal religion. 
This was, doubtless, from hs ving experienced in himself, as 
indeed in the memoir he after mentions, the great advantages 
of an early religious education. We wish Unitarians were more 
Imp: essed than they seem to be, with the import. ince of such 
sentiments. Unitarianism appears to be gatting more and more 
a fashionable religion. In addition to novelty, it has the ad- 
vaniage of claiming a more intimate alliance with reason than 
those svstems which require a belief in doctrines that are incom- 
prehensil te ; and as literature is now more universally diffused 
than i was half a century ago, the controversies conce ring the 
Unitarian doctrine, which have taken place during the last 
twenty years, have necessarily come before general readers, and 
occasionally excited some attention. ‘To a person who possesses 
an lnpartial judgment, and who is unwilling to forsake reason 
as his guide, it is not to be wonde red that the evidences of Uni- 
tarianism should seem to preponderate. Hence many call them- 
selves Unitarians who consider the subject in no other light 
than as a matter of opinion, and in the same way as they call 
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hems sch es Whigs or Tories in politics, libertarians or necessa. 

ians in metaphysics. Such professors have done Uniiarianism 
much fiery. If Unitarians be really mm earnest, ras iohe 
to hold no parley with such fashionable intruders. If they are 
determined the world should know that they are something 
more than mere polemical theologians, they ought to narrow the 
dour of admission mto their church, and while rational inquiry 


and unive rsal ch: Erity gud 1 rd the one side of tne poren, ih tua 
piety and personal purity ought to protect the other. 

We would recommend the following 5 interesting pay to 
the consideration of serious Unitarians, as it relates to practiced 
now much tn disuse, but to which Dr. Priestley ackne wledges 
he was much indebted. 

«« Though after I saw reason to change my opinions" (from Calvi- 
pism to Arminianism) a found myselt ‘toe Son d by the rigour of 
the congregation with which I was connected, I shall alw ays acknows 
ledre with creat gratitude that I owe much to it. The business of = 
gion was ettectually a — to init. We were all catechised in publ 
‘ullwevwee grown up, servants as well as oO thers : the minist et always 
expounced the Scriptures with as much regularity as he preached, and 
there was hardly a day in the week, in w hich th here was not some 
meeting of one or other part of the congregation On one evening 
there was a meeting of the young men for conversation and a yer. 
This [constantly attended, praying exte mpore with others when called 
upon. At my aunt's there was a monthly meeting of women, who 
acquitted themselves in prayer as well as any of th e men belonging to 
the congregation. Being at first a child in the family, I was pern nitted 
to attend their mex tu igs, and growing up insensibly, ‘heard them after 
I was capable ot judgin Ms aunt, after the death of her husband, 
prayed every morning and evening in her family, until I was about 
seventeen, when that duty devol lved upon me.” 


‘(7 
‘S 
, 

Y 
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Dr. Priestley was an extraording ary quick composer : he 
accounts for the acquisition of this h abit in the follow ing 
manner :— 

It was my custom nt that time to recollect as much as 1 could of 
the sermons I heard, and to commit it to writing*. This pract re [ 
beg an very early, and continued it until I was able, from the heads of 
a discourse, to st upply the rest myself ; for not troubli: i myselt to come 
mit to memory much ot t ampli ation, and writing at home > almost 
as much as | ha id heard [ “insensibl y acquired a habit of soe 
with great readiness ; and from this p ractice I believe I have derivec 
great advantage through | life ; composition seldom employing so much 
time as would be 1 necessary to write in long hand any thing I have 
published.” 

After spending three years, viz. from Sept. 1752 to Sept. 
1735, at the academy at Davent rv, he accepted o of an invita- 
tion to be assistant preacher to a Mr. Meadows, who had a 
small congregation at Needham Market, in Suffolk, In this 


* In short hand, 
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studies during this time where chiefly classical, mathematical, 
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and (LNetwe Aad. 
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« While.” savs hea, © I was in this retired situation, Thad, in cone 
sequence of much pains snd Uf t, become persuaded of the talsity 
ot the doctrine of atonement, of mM BPSD Oa? ¢ he authors of the 

. 5 

books ot Seripture as Wr ters, or 3h. 1dea Of supernatura, mivence, 
except for the purpose of miracles. Bat | was stulan Asan” (he bad 
become so at Daventry) “| ‘ing never turned my attention to the 
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Lrinitarian system.” 
From Needham he removed to Nantwich, mn Cheshire, in 
~ 


the vear 1758. Here he continued three years, preac 


small congregation, and keeping a school, 
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« The academy iat Warrington,” he observes, ‘* was instituted 
when I was at Needham nd Mr. Clark, Knowing the attention that 


[ had given to the irned languages when I was at Daventry, had 
then joined with Dr. Benson and Dr. ‘Taylor, in recommending me as 
tutor in the languages. But Mr. (atterwards Dr.) Arkin, whose quali- 


hcations were superior to mine, was yustly preter red tome. However, 
on the death of Dr. Taylor, and the advancement of Mr. Aikin to be 
tutor in divinity. Iw ws invited o succeed him. ‘This | accepted, though 
my school promised to be more gainful to me. But my employment 
at Warrington would be more oral and le ssparnial, It was also a 
means of extending my connection: but, as I told the persons who 
brought me the invitation, viz. Mr. Seddon and Mr. Holland of Bol. 
ton, | should have preterred the othce of teaching the mathee 
matics and natural philosophy, for which Thad at that time a great 
predilection.’ 

In this new sitvation he contnued six years, and in the se- 
id year he married a daughter of Mr, Isaac VV ikhinsen, an 
lronmaster, near Wrexham, in Wales. ‘This proved avery 

’ 
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suitable and Happy connexion, his wite being a woman of au 
' ‘ ’ } ‘* 

nt understanding, much improved Dy reading, Of great 
. 

degree affectionate and generous; feeling strongly for others, 

» Bread ©) ') = :, 

and littl for herself. She excelled im every thing relating to 

household affairs, and entirely relieved him of all concern of 

lOuUscHOLG allalts, And entirely renever war OL Ati CONCCTA O 


fortitude and strenyth of wound, and of a temper tn the hiehest 


>. .* 


that kind, which allowed him to give all bis time to the pro 
ution of his studies, and the other duties of his station, 
the limits of our publication permit, we could have 
wished to have made some additional extracts, from this part 
of the narrative, relating to his residence at Warrington, From 
these it wonld have been seen how admirably qualified Dr, 
Priestley was to discharge the duties of a tutor and public 
teacher. We would here remark, by the way, that as a writer on 
clamentary subjects he has been seldom, af ever, surpassed, 
VoL. l, 3K 
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tion, with a verv small salary, he lived three vears. Hrs 
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either in originaity of sentiment, felicity of illustration, or 
clearness of arroneement. few, muced, have posss i the 
same degree as he did, the faculty of condensing the labours of 


other men. and of cahibiting in a concentrated state the very 
quintessence of their writings. He re-cast th: thouvhis of others 


. ’ ™ . . 
a mould ot his own; and by refnine ther sentiments of 
— ‘ ’ . : . abuse ‘ | or . ] . 
eve t| no extraneous to the s | ;, rev-dered them more 
a) } : a 7) + ; 
wmencrany Kooy and more mtrinsicarty excellent. i} Wy of 


this we} trvefer to his Grammer, ins History o! ctricity, 
his Intre: oc 'o Perspective, his various Lecture, his Charts 


’ 
his edition of Hartley, and his History of | Opinions. 
Uulity was the grcai object of all bis writines. — blad his atien- 
tion been directed to fine writing, the wor! d have been 
deprived of hall las labonrs: he has some o servations on this 
subject which we shal quote, as Snewlng, W t imdeed 
every page oi these uemonts exhibits, his unparalicled activity 
of mind, 

« These experiments empoyed a great proportion of my leisure 


be plon of my werk to Dr. Franklin, T sent hima copy of i in 


ectures, publie or pr c. and one Wo months vacation | spent chietly 
al Bristol, Ol < visit tomy fother-mn-taw 

ss his | Rol Mention subje t of boastin : for nm) y persons 
have done more in the same time; but gs on answer to those who have 
objected to some of my later writings as hasty performances; tor mone 
of my publications were better received than this Ali tory of Fleetricity, 
Ww! i Was the ost hiusty of the in all. It WeveT. whether nmi publi- 
( e talenu more or less tyme, | am confident that more 
woulds ve coutmbuied to their perfection, in ams essential partie 
t yt farther Tbave neve een 4 ious. 
\i lire the el ter of a 41 it but ofan 
useful one. truly say, thet gain was never the chicf obrect 








tionate Premiums thereupon ;—For enabling Paren's, by 
the Payment of small Sums at the Btrih of their Galdren, 
to provide Endowments for thea atthe Age of Lwenty 
one Fears ;—And also, for other useful and important 
Purposes ;—partccular/y fer con entrating and apply ing 
the Evertions of the Laberal to tre Benefit of the Lrdigeant, 

soas to prevent the Pathe slaieela or t » Tnpastor 

abusing their Benevolence ; and thus effecting | as wradual 
Abolition of the Poors’ Rate, whilst if LRERMCUSES ‘he Cone 
Sorts of the Poer. by Joha Bon ; Author of an Outiine 
of a Plan for reducing the Poors’ Rate, Sc. ina Letter to 
the Rivht llen. Geor re hose, M. 1l’.’—8vo. 38. 6d. As- 
perne. 1sO6. 


Tue Author announced his intention of publishing this 
work about a year ago, in a * Letter’? addressed to Mr. 
Rose, occasioned by that gentleman’s observations on the Poor 
Laws. ’ 

The magnitude and importance of the Institution recom- 
mended by this work will — it necessary for us freq: rently 
to revert to 1is provisions, if it should “op ountenanced by the 
public ; but as we have not Sang ible to find a list of its Di- 
rectors, and are perfectly sure that without a very respectable 
body holding that situation such an Instits tion caninol possibly 
succeed, we shall be content tu notice Ff e leading features of 
* plan. | 

Mr. B oe builds his theory upon the presut sa ie that the 
present mode of providing for, and managing the poor, rather 
tends to confirm the lower classes in habits of vice and immo- 
rality, than to introduce reforms and comforts amerngst them, 
In as m uch, as it makes no distinction between those who have 
lived an industrious and ceconomical lite, and these who by idle- 
ness and profligacy have dissipated their means. ‘To obviate 
this evil, he proposes that the respect able classes should support 
an Office, in which the labouring classes, and all other persons 
with small incomes, shou!d be invited to deposit the smallest 
sums, from the age of 2! years until the age of 56, to be then 
returned to them in equivalent annuities, to be continued 
until the end of life. He proposes that the very smallest sums 
might be received, in order that the very lowest classes of the 
people micht be benefited by his plan, and that their p ayments 
should be received as often as once a week, if they should think 
proper to pay their money so frequently. Ele argues, that this 
mode will be much pre! ferable to that of the frie ndly societies, 
which occasion a great additional expense and waste of time to 
the people ; he might even have added, the mischiefs which 
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those societics occasion, by leading their members to frequent 
public-houses, and other places of dissipation. ‘The numerous 
small sums added together would enable the institution to allow 
compound interest to the subscribers, which would render the 
provision for old age very considerable, although the trifling 
sums contributed in the early period of lite would be hardly 
felt by the subscribers. It was the opinion of Dr. Price, that 
** a society or office that would go on this plan might do great 
service,” as it would induce persons in the lower stations to 
adopt habits of industry in the beginning of life. 

Amongst a variety of collateral advantages which the plan 
projects lor the subscribers, it proposes to erect a sort of City 
of Retreat, in which each of the subscribers shall be furnished 
with a residence, if he chooses at the period of age to retire 
from the bustle of life; but it should seem that the author does 
not entertain very sanguine expectations of seeing this part of 
his plan carried into effect, or that vouth of 21 will immedi- 
ately adopt those maxims of providence and care necessary to 
form the basis of this institution, for he has arranged a * Pro- 
visionary Pian”? on page 77, which seemis to comprise, m a very 
short compass, nearly the whole of the scheme that he consi- 
ders rmumedialely practicable. 

This plan allows persons of any age to, pay the smallest 
sums at the office, either weekly or otherwise, as they may 
think proper. ‘The subscribers to this fund are divided into 
three classes. 

‘Dhe first class consists “ of all persons who commence their 
contributions of 2s. per week on the 24th dav of June, 1806, 
and who pay .€5 as entrance-money at anv time before the 24th 
day.of Ji nc, 807: or who, failine to commence their contri- 
butions on the said 24th day of June, 1806, shall, af any fu- 
dure time and in any manner, even by instalments, have paid 
the said sum of £5 entrance-money, and the arrears of coutri- 
bution, with the compound interest upon the said sums respec- 
tively.”’— | he second ( lass consists 66 of all persons who pay 
2s. per week, from the said 24th day of June, 1806; or who, 
failing to commence their contribution on that day, shall, at 
any future ime and in any manner, as aforesaid, have paid the 
arrears of such contribution, with the compound interest 
thereon.’’—And the third class consists “ of all persons who 
contribute smaller sums, or who may not commence their con- 
tributions at that time, nor brine up their arrears.” —[The 
subs riptions of those members do not merge into a common 
fund, but the account of each individual is kept separate, his 
payments and interest accumulating from year to year, until 
the gross amount being told up at the period of age, the 
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annuities to be granted are to be regulated by the amount of the 
sum placed to the credit of the respective claimants. 

The plan supposes that those members may claim their an- 
puities at 56, and also that the interest of money may continue 
at or near £5 per cent. in whieh case it proposes to allow each 
claimant an annuity of £70 per cent. upon the acc -umulated 
sum then placed to his credit. So far the advantages are eqn f 
to cach class. But it 1s also proposed to raise a fund for the 
benefit of widows; and in the composition as well as applica- 
tion of this fund, it ts of adv antage to belong to the first oldie. 
The widows’ fund is to be raised first by a premiuin of 5s, to be 
paid by each marri ed member; se ‘condly , bv an extra fund to 
be raised b »y voluntary subs scriptions, as explaince ‘dat page $3; 

and thirdly, by all the profits accruing to the provis ionary fund, 
whether by members not cla ming their annuities, or dying 
without leavi ing Ww idows to claim on the ir account, or ae green Fa 
more properly than well allow them or their widows to claim 
annuities from these SJunds, 

This last provision at first sight ne rather extraordinary, 
but the motive of it is explained, art. 6. (page 79:) ** ‘That as 
the late period of life at which many eeiinated members will 
commence their contributions can afford but a comparatively 
trifling and inadequate provision, it is thought expedient to im- 
crease the value of widows’ claims, by adopting a criterion of 
adversity which shall take the bencéi of their subscriptions 
from those provisionary members who may reach a state of 
prosperity, im order to mcrease the advantages to those left in a 
siate of indigence.”’ ‘This criterion of prospe rity allows provi- 
sionary members, subscribing from the 24th day of June, 1806, 
mak: who bemg then under 35 years of age, to be worth £600 at 
the tine of claiming their annuities; butif ‘possessed of property 
CXC ceding that amount, to transfer their payments to the wi- 
dows’ fund, for the above reasons. Members aor 25 years 
of age, at that period are allowed to possess only £400, or be 
subje ‘ct to the same alternative ; and the me mbers | forming “~ 
third class will forfeit their payments to the widows’ fund, 
they be worth upwards of £100. ‘The declaration, upon man 
of each member so circumstanced, to the directors, is the. test 
upon such occasions ; but should those members ‘dee ‘line for- 
feiting their payments to the widows’ fund, acc ording to these 
criterions, an option is given to them of purchasing into the 
permanent classes, so as to avoid the consequences of any such 
criterions. In the Eeteibvesion of the widow’s fund, each widow 
entitled to claim receives her proportion thereof, in addition to 
the sam paid in by her h susband ; and the advantage of the sc- 
veral classes is, that the w idows. of members of the first class 
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receive three shares; the widows of members of the sec md 
class, two shares; the widows of members of the third c¢! 
only one share of the sum to be divided amongst them ; and in 
order that this fund night not be exhausted by artful persons 
acquiring a claim upon ‘it by a mere nominal subscription, it is 
provided, that no widow of the ¢Arrd class shall be entitled to 
any advantaye from it, unless upon claiming she produce the 
declaration of two suber ‘ribers, that thev believe the sum paid 
by her deceased husband to have been as much as he could 
afford. 

It has somewhat the appearance of hardship, to deprive those 
who may stand most in need of assistance of the benefits of 
this fund; yet, upon reflection, it would be a real hardship 
upon those of the first and second class, if, after having con- 
tribut ed constantly for a great length of time, this fund could 
be frittered away bya ercat nu imber of claims being multiplied 
upon the credit of ins signilic ant subscriptions. We are glad to 
see that this complaint 1s diminished by the widows of the third 
class being allowed to receive the full advantaees of the sums 
paid by their respective husbands, even if their claiins to the 
widows’ fund should not be acknowledged. 

The ultimate object of the institution is the Abolition of the 
Poors’ hate, which it proposes to effect gradually, by hold- 
ing out inducements to the classes of persons likely to become 
charg eable to par rishes, to provide for their old age, hy becom- 
ing members of this institution. With this view it is proposed, 
that application shall be made to Parliament to exe mpt trom as- 
sessment to the poors’ rate all persons who provide for them- 
selves in the manner recommended in this work. Whether the 
legislature shou!ld make such a concession, is a mere question 0 if 
poli cy—of its justice there can be no doubt. It is matter of 
constant pain to the attentive observer, to see small housekeepers 
and cottagers debarring themselves of necessaries for the sake 
of making up their monthly subscriptions to their benefit clubs, 
and yet forced to suffer still greater bereavements by the re- 
peate “<d demands of the oversecr. Persons struggling with want 
certainly should not be called upon to contribute towards the 
poor; and if the taki iz care to make provis ion for themselves 
were the condition by which the ‘y should obiain their exemption, 
we think few doubts can be entertained but the hi: oher classes 
would be considerably benefited by the induk gence. 

Upon the whole. though this plan is capable of much im- 


en, we think it well worthy the attention of our 
readers. 
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The Proceedin softhe “ General Ase 
sembly of the General Baptist Churches, 
held on Tuesday, May 27, 1806, at the 
Meetin, House, Wor-ship-street, Lon- 
don are just published. The Rev. B. 
Marten was chairman; the Revds. Ste- 
phe Philpot and Robert Pyal', mede- 
raters. ‘The state of some of the 
chirches is as fo lows: Cranbrook, 
Kene. relder 2 assisting ministers 3 
deacons, avd 96 members; lost 6 by 
death, added none—Dover, 1 elder, 3 
deacons, 109 members—Batte!, Sussex, 
a preachers 122 members; lost 1 mem- 
ber by death, added 1 by bapti‘im— 
Parliament-court, London (Mr. Vid- 
ler’,), 2 preaching eldets. 2 ruling el- 
der:, § deace 160 members 3; 17 with- 
drawn on account of principles, 10 with 
drawn by removal-, lost 2 by death, 
added 8 by baptism, and 1 excluded. 
The Rev. W. Moon preached the -er- 
mon from 1 Cor. xv. §7: the Rev. 5. 


Philpot prayed. The Trea-urer of the 
‘* General Baptist Education Society” 
repo ted, that two young men of pro- 


1, 


miming abilities are receiving, on the 
Society, education under the Kev. J. 
Evans, and that the finances of the So- 
ciety are of late (which we rejoice to 
The General 
Baptist Church at Wisbeach, Cambridge- 
sh re, under the care of the Rev &, 
Wriuht, was admitted into the Asseme- 
bly. ‘The circular letter wa, drawn up 
by the Kev. W. Richa'ds, of Lynn; the 
subject, “the Perpetuity of Papti-m.’ 
it was so much approved of, thc it was 
ordered to be printed, and a large oume 
ber was subscribed for by the several 
; of the Assemb y- 
Mr. Wright i, -reque ted to write the 
letter next year, on “ ‘The Exercise of 
Reason in Matters of Keligion.” ‘The 
next assembly to meet at Worship-street, 
on !uesday in Whitsun-weexk. 1207 ;the 
sermonto be preached by the Rev. Snel- 


hear more flouri hin = 


member: and churche 


the honor to notice in their minutes, and 
to recommend to the individuals and 
churches in their connexion, the iionth/y 
Repository; * a wok,” they are ple ased 
to say, “ which, for the exercise of free 
ingui y in matters of religion, is not 
equalled.” We esteem it no small 
praise to receive the sanction of a body 
of Christians, which first led the wav 
in this country, to religious inquiry, and 
which now yields to no denomination 
in tiberality and zeal. 


The EPISTLE from the YEARLY 
MEETING held in London, by ad- 
journments, from the 21st to the 31st 
of the fifth month, 1806, inclusive, to 
the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
of FRIENDS, in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and elsewhere. 

Dear Frienps, 

Wr find, 1n meeting in this our ane 
nual assembly, a renewal of lively zeal 
for promoting the ri hteousness which 
is of Christ, and for removing, as far as 
in us lies, the causes which obstruct it. 
We trust that our meeting is not only 
profe sedly in his name; but, as we are 
given to derive strength and encourage- 
ment in his cause, from the mutual come 
munication of our feelings and exercises 
of mind, that he still owns us, however 
unworthy; and grants us, by being at 
times baptized into the -ense of our own 
weaknes , to seck with more earnest- 
ness his everlasting strength. In the 
desire, therefore, that ye may be built 
up a people truly Christian; that 
“ righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost,” may increase and 
abound; we again convey to you the 

alutation of love unfeigned. We beseech 
you to consider the holy gradation of 
righteou-ness, peace, and joy; and to 
mark that the first step ts that mose 

omprehensive attainment, righteouse 
nes Kighteousness is immutable jus. 
tice: it leaves no duty unfulfiiled. Man 
has his ful share of love from man; 


grove, of Lewes, and, in fai.ure of him, and God, his due reverence, adoration, 


by the Rev A. Bennet, of Dit hiing: the 


and praise. Peace then flows as a river, 


business to begin at seven o'clock in the and joy in the Holy Spirit completes 
morning, public se: vice at eleven,andthe the gracious purpose of Christian ree 
dinne: at four in the afternoon, when demption. ‘* Happy is that people that 


the business of the Assembly will be is in such a cae: yea, happy is that 


finiv-hed.—The Assembly have done us people whose God is the Lord,” 
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But, fiends, thouch we are thus fa- 
voured to see and to approve things 
which are excellent, yet when we re- 
wiew the state of our religious society, 
snd scrutinize into the conduct of its 
members, we are often obliged to ob- 
serve that an enemy is at work; that 
earth -emetimes obtrudes into the place 
of heaven; and that self-love in many is 
more con picnous than self-denial. You 
know that the subjects of our inquiry 
on these occasions are arranged under 
different heads; and that it becomes 
from time to time our concern, to re- 
mind you of your duty respecting many 
of them. When we ask the que tion, 
“ is there any growth in the truth?” 
mode ty, wer ther nothing else, might 
occasion a doubiful reply. But nothing 
y man, endued with 
the light of Christ in himself, from en- 
deavouring to answer this most im port- 
ant query pl aimly to his own conscience. 
As the . orous tree brines forth its 
fruit in its season, so if any man grow 
in the Truth, he wil bring forth the 
fruits of ‘ruth, even tl c 


necd rey t ciel 


fruits of the 
Spirit, so weil de cribed by the apostic 

to the Galatian converts. And what 
obstructs this growth in any? We re- 
ply, Lhe ‘ove of ease—the dread of con- 
flict. But as winter and storms. pro- 
miote the well-being of the omward 
creation, so tr.bulation and conflict im- 
prove the Christian, ‘They have their 
“ appemted ¢gd in the 
fi ation ; ; they arisc not 
, but are sent or permite 


“pp! pe 
Wwe k o 
Out of the dust 


ted the proper season. ; and whoever 
secks to escape without hn hare, r ects 
‘ ‘ . ; 
the very means of his advancement, and 
? . Lag ’ : } 
ecarcely can hope to attain his due 
* meacure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ:” a state of which the same 
. , ’ eaten! } 
ap c }~ oh aS ai lel able »\ all. 
‘ . } 2 . » 3. 
Now. be'oved brethrea, a subject, a 
, ’ : ‘ | 7” - 
ceeply inter g sul hath intei- 


wer bamong oul de iwcra tons on the 
: ciety; and its long-felt 
ID) pe tance induces us to suffer it h re 


alw to mmterrupt the current of our 


Chustan counsel. No longer:ince than 

the last year we excited your attention 

afresh to the s: flerives of the Africans, 
— ‘ he “OM Pinper ; 
Speake Of the continuance olf the 


crucl Slave-trade as of an accumulation 
~ . . .% ' r | } 
oO. tnt ry aru oj } i} if. How then alu 


we now rejotce in having to proclaim 
tl at this tor CPt OF inmjulty is arrested in 
i" progres S; that an mnportent resiTice 
ton of che trede has taken place; shat 
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the annual enslaving of thousands is 
prevented; a and that the prospect again 
opens, with increased brightness, of “a 
termination to the wrongs of Africa!” 
Let us therefore thank God, and take 
ceuiage, and still persevere in the sup. 
port of those testimonies and practices, 
to which Christian love gives rise, and 
which Christ requires of his church; 
and in order that we may be able to do 
this, let love, pure, unconquerable love, 
reign in our hearts. We have often 
expatiated on this topic; but yet we 
must violate our feelings, if we suppress 
some further observation: on it at this 
time. Friend:, remember, that to be 
“ made perfect in love,’ is a hich state 
of Chiistian excellence, and not attain- 
able but by the sacrifice of selfish pas- 
sions. No degree of reseutment can 
consist with this state. Some persons 
are apt to profess that they can fergive 
those whom they suppose to have in- 
jured them, when su-h are brought to 
know and acknowledge their fau't; 
but that is little else than a disguised 
pride, a ‘ckine for uperiority ; the love 
which Christ comman ded to his church 
goes further than that. ‘This is my 
commandment, that ye the one ano- 
ther, as Lhave loved you.” And how 
did the Lord love the world? Let the 
apostie answer. “ God commendeth his 
love towards us, in that whi e we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” And, 
friends, mark and remember thle gra- 
cious dyins words, when, praying for 
his very persecutors, be » said, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” And hel: we expect access 
for our more feeble prayers, at the 
throne of grace, if we harbour any il 
will to our fellow-tiavellers towards im- 
mortality? Let hear again the Sa- 
viour of men: ** And when ye stand 
prayins, forgive, if ye have ought 
against any.” He doth not allow ume 
for seeing the injurivg person become 
submissive ; but—* Standing, forgive:” 
for “ If ye do not forgive ; neither wil 
your Father which is in heaven forgive 
your trespasse .” O, the excellence of 
Christian love, and the temper of for- 
givenes It is the indispensable requi- 
site 1n that spir itual wor hip t which we 
asa people more peculiarly bear testi- 
mony: yea, is it net the very balm of 
life, and the passport toheaven? , 
Thus have we hinted at some of the 
leading characteristics of the Christian ; 
we have attconpted to ho up thie stan 











Gard of Truth ; and we tenderly eutreat 
all our friends who feel the necessity of 
‘measuring themselves by it, and are in 
great degree exemplary persons them- 
selves, to be frequently attending to 
their respective gifts, in order to be 
heloful to others; for we are members 
one of another, if we are really mem- 
bers of that body of which the head is 
Christ. This mutual care is a funda- 
mental principle of our Christian disci- 

line—this mutual care hath brought us 
together at this time. 

We have received this year epistles 
from all the meetings with which this 
meeting usually corresponds The most 
remarkable feature in the intelligence 
which, from these and other sources, 
we receive respecting our brethren in 
North America, is the great and suc- 
ces ful diligence of some of their Yearly 
Meetings in promoting the civilization 
of the Indian natives. We find that our 
Meeting for Sufferings has very properly 
diffused this intelligence among friends ; 
and, impressed with a desire of co-ope- 
rating in a work so benevolent, this 
meeting has recommended a contribu- 
tion, to assist our American brethren in 
their very worthy pursuit; and we 
doubt not that friends will cheerfully 
embrace this opportunity of testifying 
our unity with their labours. 

Although, as we have already re- 
marked, in the accounts which come 
up from the several branches of this 
meeting, we are affected with noting 
various particulars-which we deplore, 
yet we also are encouraged in observing 
that the good cause remains dear to 
many; that fresh instances offer them- 
selves to view of zeal in the Lord's ser- 
vice; and that some serious persons are 
stili secking to be united to us in conse- 
quence of convineement. 

The amount of sufferings brought in 
this year is about ten thousand three 
hundred and fourteen pounds ; of which 
some part is for demands of a military 
nature ; but the chief part, ecclesiastical. 
And, friends, while we are endeavour- 
ing to bear testimony against war, let 
‘us shew, by our inoffensive, quiet de- 
meanour, that we are truly children of 
peace; and while we refuse the claims 
of a priesthood from which we consci- 
entiously dissent, let us be diligent in 
waiting on the great Minister of the 
true tabernacle. This you know, friends, 
isthe purpose of our a:sembling toge- 
ther in silence; and though there is 
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among us at times but little instrumens 
tal ministry, or none, let not this pro- 
duce any abatement of diligence in the 
duty. Instrumental ministry, in the life 
and power of the gospel, is a great fae 
vour to the church; but the distinguish 
ing excellence of the Chri.tian dispensae 
tion is the immediate communication 
with our heavenly Father, through the 
inward revelation of the Spirit of Christ, 
Let us, therefore, brethren, submit to 
the baptizing operations of the Holy 
Spirit, which purify the soul, and pro- 
duce the capacity fer communion with 
God. 

Now “ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. Amen.” 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meete 

ing, by ARNEE FRANK, 
Clerk to the Mecting this year, 

Unitarianism in Ameri.a—NW eadverted 
to this subject in our last number. We 
now give further particulars. Our ine 
formation is derived from a pamphlet, 
lately received from America by the 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, entitled “ A 
Wreath for the Rev Daniel Dow, Pase 
tor of a Church in ‘Thompson, Connec- 
ticut, on the Publication of ‘his Familiar 
Letters, in Answer to the Rev. John 
Sherman's Treatise of One God in One 
Person only, &c. By A.O.F. Utica, 
1806.” From this pamphlet it appears 
that Mr, Sherman is a man of distin- 
gui hed talents, piety, and zeal; that he 
was settled over a congregation at Mans- 
field, in Connecticut; that by inquiry 
he became a Unitarian, and that he 
published a defence of the Unitarian 
doctrine, in a pamphlet entitled, very 
appropriately, ** One God in One Per- 
son only;” that from some cause. or 
other, probably on account of Unitarfan- 
ism, he thought proper to leave Mans- 
field, and “ that a most respectable ece 
cle-iastical council, composed of men 
eminent for talents and piety, from Mas- 
sachussetts and Connecticut, convened 
at the mutual desire of Mr. Sherman 
and the Church and Society of Mans- 
field, had thought it becoming to allow 
him an honorable dismission, establish- 
ing his standing as a minister in the 
church of Christ, and recommending 
hima earnetly to any congregation who 
might desire to make use of him asa 
minister ;” that a large Christian So- 
ciety, of whom the writer is one, and 
among whom were some Trinitarians, 
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in the back settlements, et Trenton and 
about it, in Oneida county, cave Mr 
Sherman an invitation, fist, to preach 
to them, and afterwards to become their 
minister; that, upon this, the Society at 
Mansfield gave him a new cal’; and that 
after some hesitation ard anxiety, he had 
agreed to go to Irenton, and was, at 
the time of writing the pamphiet, acta- 
ally on his way thither with his family. 
Mr. Sherman’: tract on the Divine Unity 
gcems to have been much read, and was 
answered, in a very angry and abusive 
manner, by a Mi. Daniel Dow, minis- 
ter of Lhomson, Connecticut, to whose 
book A O. F.’s pamphiet befo:e us Is an 
newer. — dans so also is tn the 
American style - personal and intempe- 
rate. It contains, however, some good 
writing and sound reasoning, and dis- 
plays considerable reading and abi lity 
Vhe witer is evidenly warmed into 
indi. nation by “ the mak ious pemphiet” 
which Mr Dow, who might have been 
expected to have learned courtesy at 
Thompson, “* that pleaant abode of 
steady tabits and order'y manners, 
officious! y put out ag un st Mr. Sherman 
a modest por suceces! ul © Preacher of 
the Gospel of Jesus in the Wileernes-,” 
meaniny, we suppese, his new station 
in One’a county. The introduction 
to the pamphlet is excellent: it is as 
fi. lows" When the Rev le h n Shere 
m.n visited our neighbourhood, in the 
course of last summer, and preached to 
ws. f I eeveral week > th fro pel of sal- 
vation, numbers of us were struck at 
sccine various important doctrines of 
ur holy relivyion pli ced before us in a 
new point of view. His unassuming 
modesty and candour—hs uncemmon, 
plain, and nervous diction—his pure 
sciy tural lar cuagc— (st rkange evidences 
that his heart felt what his lips pro-= 
fiscd —his devout prayers, breathing 
an ardent love tower's his Ged and fe)- 
lov -creature —his emiable manners ard 
instructive behavicer in the ordinary 
waiks of life, occasioned a wish in the 
borom of every ore of us to hear more 
of this worthy young man——We were 
inf rmed by him cf hi speculative opi- 
hions re pects yom ca:dina ports « f 


Ovr reheton; we heard from him 
that he was oppoed by som 
behrins we alo he +d | m1 | ar 
dot for which he had been censured 
by som. in his own country; and not- 
vi he i united as we were ina 
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Christian denominations, to wor hip the 
God and Father of our Lord and Master 
in charity and peace), we waanimon ly res 
solved to call him to be our minister, 
upon the broad basis of Jesus and his 
apostles, binding him to the sacred Seri 
tures, asthe only rule for his 1 fe ans 
doctrine.” —— Subjoined are the “ Arti. 
cles upon which a part of the * United 
Protestant Religious Socic ty” have assoe 
ciated in a church, by the rame of ‘ The 
Reformed Christian Church.’ [LL We 
acknowledge the Scriptures of the Old 
and New ‘Testament to contain a revee 
lation of God's will to mankind, and 
th: ‘ they are in matters of religion the 
only standard of doctrines and Tules of 
| ractice.—II. We acknowledge that no 
other confession, or test of Christian 
fellowship and standing in the visible 
church of God, ought to be established, 
than that which Christ and his apostles 
made necessary, or on which they re- 
ceived believers in the Gospel, Matt. 
Xvi. 15——17. Acts vii, 36, 37. 1 John 
iv. rg. 3 John v. y.—IIl. aed of 
cons. ience shall be preserve ; inviolate. 
Every member shall be maintained in 
his right of free inquiry imo the doc- 
trines ef Scripture; in publishing what 
he believes the Scriptures to contain ; 
and in practising according to his under- 
standing of his duty. 1 his ] liberty sha . 
not be abridged as to his under-tandin 
and practice, respecting the ceremonies, 
ordinances, or positive institutions ot 
Chri.tinity.—1V. The government ard 
discip ine shall be a cording to the di- 
rection of our Lord. Matt. xvi 15— 
17. ‘The executive authority of ¢ 
church shal] be ve:ted in the minster, 
8 elders, and deacons; but f any one 
uppose that by the church there mene 
tioned, is intended the brotherhood ge- 
n era] y; he shal! have the liberty of retere 
ring the coue for adjudication to the 
body at large.—V. ‘The officers of the 
church. elders and deacons, shall be 
cho. en by bullot, and hold their “yr 
during the pleasure of the church, 
choose to decline serying any longer. 
Vi. The mode of admission to the 
church shall be, that any person wish 
ing to become a member, shal make 
known his desire to the const tory (the 
ministers, elders, and deacons), who 
shall, if the applicant be a person of 
good moral character, refer ae case for 
decision to the church at ve. —Vil. 
The Lord's Supper shall be ere ited 
four times a year, twice in Oidenbas- 





ntveld, and twice in Holland’s Patent, 
on such particular Lord’s days as shall be 
found convenient.—VIII. The name by 
which this church is designated shall be 
‘ The Reformed Christian Church.’ — 
Upon these principles the Reformed 
Christian has been actually organ zed. 

“ Joun SwerMAN, Minister. 

«“ Erparaim PERKINS, 

« AMASA PALMER, Elders. 

* Josnua STORRS, 

o — How, { Deacons, 

French Protestants—It seems to have 
been asserted upon good authority, that 
the number of Protestants is rapid'y in- 
creasing in various parts of the French 
territory, in consequence of the union 
of Geneva and the German provinces on 
the left bank of the Rhine with the 
French empire. The Protestant Pas- 
tors in the country places receive an al- 
lowance of about rool. a year, and in 
cities about double the sum. A Protes- 
tant seminary is proposed to be esta- 
blished, by means of voluntary subscrip- 
tions and annual charity sermons among 
the community throughout the empire ; 
and very little doubt is expressed of 
their ability to erect and maintain the 
establishment proposed. 

French Missionaries in China.—The fol- 
lowing particulars have been transmit- 
ted by them to France :—** The Christian 
religion continues to make a progress in 
the province of Sutchuen: alee S 
and 6000 inhabitants have embraced 
the faith in the course of last year, and 
upwards of 6000 children have been 
baptized. The toleration of the govern- 
ment, and the manner it conducts itself 
towards the Christians, gives us great 
hopes of the enjoyment of peace. Under 
the new Emperor, we no woo experi- 
ence any more persecution. The Man- 
darins no longer receive any of those 
complaints which used to be made by 
the Pagans against the Christians, on 
the score of religion. Religious assem- 
blies are held in public, and without any 
obstacles from the governors of the ci- 
ties. A Christian in ‘Tonquin, having 
refused to contribute towards a Pazan 
ceremony, was obliged to leave a silk 
manufactory where he was employed, 
by the collectors of the piace; - the 
former bringing his case before a Man- 
darin, the latter said to the defendants— 
* Since the Christians do not demand 
any thing of you for the exercise of their 
religion, you ought not to compel them 
to pay for your's.’ In another district, 
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a Christian having refused to contribute 
to a comedy which was partly a pane- 
gyric upon the idols of the country, he 
was beaten by the col'ectors. The go- 
vernor of the place heard of the circume 
stance, and ordered each of the offend- 
ers to receive fifteen strokes, by wiy 
of chastisement for abusing their autho» 
rity with a view to compel Chris'ians to 
contribute to a ceremony contrary to 
their religion. ‘Ihe extent of territory is 
new so large, and the Chrictian settles 
ments sonumerou:, that there is a preat 
want cf instructors. At present there 
are only four missionaries from the semie 
nary at Paris, inc.uding the Bishop, and 
nineteen Chinese priests. Great exere 
tions are making to establish a national 
clergy.” 

Christians of St. Thoma:.—Mr. Buchas 
nan, in his book, just published, on the 
expediency of an Excclestastical Esta 
biishment in India, gives the following 
ac. ount of this sect, which would almost 
lead one to wish, that, instead of the 
Church of England converting them, 
they would convert the Church of Enge 
land. ‘hey live in considerable nume 
bers on the coast of Malabar. Their 
remote ancestors are supposed to have 
been converted to Christianity by the 
apostle ‘Thomas, and their descendants 
have been the objects of persecu:ion by 
idolators, Mahometans, and Christions 
‘VPhey are now under the Briti h governs 
ment. ‘The manners of the.e Christians 
are truly simple and primitive. Fvery 
traveller who has visited the churches in 
the mountains, takes p'easure in describe 
ing the chaste and innocent lives of the 
native Christians. ‘Ihe congregation 
support each other, and form a kind of 
Christian repub'ic: they retain the offie 
cers described in the New Testament as 
belonging to the primitive Church, 
namely, overseers or bishops, and elders, 
The bishcps and elders settle all disputes 
among members of the community ace 
cording to the apo tolic precept. and 
thu. they avoid the di-grace of letting a 
cause between Chrisuans be decided 
by heathen judges. ‘Iheir discipline is 
correct, their morality pure; both would 
do honor to any Protestant church in 
Europe. At certain seasons, the Agapa@, 
or love-feasts, are celebrated ag in an- 
cient times. On such occasions they 
prepare delicious cakes, called Appanss 
made of bananas, honey, and leptin 
The people assemble in the church-yard, 
and arranging themselves in rows, each 
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spreads before him a_plaintain-leaf. 
When this is done, the Bishop, standing 
in the church-dorr, pronounces the be- 
nediction, and the elders, walking 
through between the rows, give to each 
his poition.’’—-We should be glad to ob- 
tain a fuller account of this interesting 
ey We are anxious especially to 

now their doctrines, and to ascertain 
how far they have escaped the mon- 
strous errors of the Trinity, atonement, 
&c. which have prevailed in the Western 
part of the world. 

Religion in India.—A clergyman of the 
English church in India (C. Buchanan), 
is bringing forward this subject before 
the public, and is full of complaints on 
the neglect of the Company to the eter- 
nal interests of its subjects. He repre- 
sents the English as losing all sentiments 
of their paternal relicion on landing in 
India, and as recognising no trace of it 
except by the flag which declares to 
them the return of Sunday. ‘They have 
but few churches and but few priests; 
the padre, as they call the priest, is 
not held in very high reverence, and, as 
is usual with gentlemen in that charac- 
ter, he bears it exceedingly ill, that he 
does not receive greater countenance 
from the highest authorities. We may 
judge of the notions of our countrymen 
in this respect, by an anecdote related 
of a Colonel, who was exempliry in his 
attendance on the Padre’s instructions, 
and pointed out by the parson to his 
brother officers as a model of due reli- 
gious subordination. From some cir- 
cumstance the Colonel was transferred 
to the command of a native corps, and 
the Padre saw him no more by the Sun- 
day drum. ‘The other officers had now 
their turn, and when spoken to on their 
non-attendance at Sunday service, con- 
stantly referred to the religious Colonel, 
who now seemed to think such service 
no longer necessary. The Padre was 
thus obliged to call the Colonel to ac- 
count, ie replied, with the utmost 
sang froid, that when he was in an Eu- 
ropean corps, it was his duty, he knew, 
to attend his men to church; but as in 
his new regiment his men never went, 
nor were expected to go to church, he 
Rad no business there himself, and was 
at liberty to follow his own inciinations. 

POLITICO-R ELI IOUS. 

Neore SlLivery.—The opani h Govern- 
ment, which has hitherto pursued a more 
rigorous policy towards its cohonies than 


any other European power,seems to have 
relaxed its jealousy, and to have adopted 
the design of meliorating the condition, 
and ultimately liberating the slaves in its 
Trans-Atlantic possessions. <A law has 
been enacted at the Havannah, which re. 
quires that every slave imported there 
shal! be publicly regi.tered; that the mas- 
ter shall allow every slave one day in the 
week to labour fer himself; and that if 
the slave by his labour on this free day 
acquire sufficient money, his master 
shall sell him another free day, and so 
on till he have bought off all the six 
days, when he shail become perfect. 
ly free; the price of each day being 
the fifth part of the sum paid by the 
master for the slave. Amidst all the 
evils of the times, such proofs of the 
progress of knowledge and the conse- 
quent increase of liberality and hunma- 
nity are truly encouraging ! 

Religi us viberty in Holland —lIn the 
new constitution imposed by the Em- 
peror Napoleon upon Holland, there are 
two articles concerning religion, which 
we copy with pleasure, as a new evi- 
dence of the prevalence of liberal senti- 
ments on the Continent. “ Art. J. The 
King and the Law extends equal pro- 
tection to all the modes of religion pro- 
fessed in the state. By their authority 
shall be regulated every thing that may 
be judged necessary relative to the orga- 
nization, the protection, and the exer 
cise of all kinds of worship. ‘The exer- 
cise of religious duties shall in all cases 
be performed within the walls of the re- 
spective churches of the different sects. 
—IJ. The King shall enjoy in his pa- 
laces, and in any and every place where 
he may fix his residence, the free and 
public exercise of his religion.” 

Disturbances in Turkey —The Turkish 
empire is far from being tranquil towards 
the Danube, and the pilgrimages to 
Mecca are impeded by the progress 
made by the new sect of the followers 
of Wechal, in Arabia. We know so 
little of the latter country, that we have 
no means of ascertaining the real power 
and extent of this sect; but it seems by 
all accounts to be very formidable, and 
may be the instrument in the hands of 
Providence to overthrow the delusions 
of Mahometism. ‘The two pests which 
have for-so long a period di turbed and 
harassed the Christian worid seem to be 
on the point « f expiring, and the next 
generation may witness tde dowalal of 








Mecca and Rome, whose devotees will 
turn from idle traditions to the salutary 
truths of Scripture. 

Persecution in Turkey. —The Grand 
Seignior will allow no more new Chris- 
tians to reside in Constantinople, and 
those already there must not build new 
houses, or repair their old ones, without 
leave from the Seiguior, who wishes to 
be surrounded only by Turks. 

Catheliciem in Prussia.—It has been 
mentioned in accounts from Berlin, that 
in the course of last May, asthe church 
belonging to the Protestants at Rogalen 
near Posania had been destroyed by 
lightning, the Catholic Clergy of that 
district had generously offered the Pro- 
testants the use of their church for the 
term of three years, or till the former 
should be rebuilt. The Royal Chamber 
of Domains, hearing of this liberal ac- 
tion, caused its particular approbation to 
be made known to the Catholic Clergy. 

German Concordat —The Papal Nun- 
cio’s letter of credence to the Diet of 
Ratisbon, relative to the intended re- 
forms in the Church suggested by the 
French Emperor, having been objected 
to by the Ministers of the Protestant 
States, on account of the cxpression, 
* We give you our Apostolic benedic- 
tion,” the following was substituted in 
its place—“ We wish you happiness and 
prosperity.” ‘This is an instance of com- 
plaisance towards Protestants, to which 
the old Papal regimen was a stranger. 

Feiuits.—Of the College of Jesuits, 
which have been permitted to reside at 
Augsburg in Germany ever since 1772, 
the period when that orde: was banished 
from France, it is now said that in the 
course of the present month they will 
ali be removed to Russia. Though they 
have been permitted to enjoy their reve 
nues and to take noviciates, they have 
never been allowed to wear the habit of 
their order since they have resided at 
Augsburg. 

Swiss Preaching —From Lausanne it 
appears, that a circular letter has been 
sent to all the pastors fiom the Lesser 
Council, expressing that they have 
learned that many of them ha e adopted 
the too idle method of reading their ser- 
mons in the pu!pits,contrary tothe ec.le- 
sizstical ordinances, instead of delivering 
them from memory; and it is henceforth 
ordered, that no pastor shall read his 
&F.mons without special permission. 

: Religious Toleration in Denmark.—An 
apstance has just occurred of the tolerant 
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and liberal spirit of the Danish Gorern- 
ment. Two misstonaries from Edine 
burgh went over to Copenhagen, with 
a view of gop from thence to India, 
the place of their destination. Bewigr 
detained there, they sought an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with the Danes on 
relicious subjects, and of distributing 
religious tracts among then, ‘They 
were at length encouraged to preach, 
and they are now so much countenanced, 
that they have resolved to remain in 
Denmark. One preaches at Copenhagen 
the other at Elsineur, in the English 
chapel. ‘They are about to open English 
schools at both places. 
LITERARY. 

Mr. Richards, of Lynn, proposes to 
publish by subscription, and in a short 
time, if he meets with suffi_ient encoure 
agement, ** Cambro-British Biography ; 
or, the Welsh Non-conformist’s Memo- 
rial,” in one vol. 8vo.; price to sub- 
subscribers, ss. In an Appendix will 
be given, a representation of the prevent 
State of Religion in Wales, including 
the Grigin aad Progress of the Jumpers. 
Subscriptions are received by Mr. Vid- 
ler, Holborn, and by Messrs. Button 
and Burditt, Paternoster-row. 

The Royal Irish Academy have just 
published Vol. X. of their ‘T.ansactions, 
‘The papers are arranged, as usual, ac- 
cording to their subjects, which are 
three—Science, Polite Literature, Anti~ 
guities. Of the thirteen papers which 
compose the volume, five are by the 
President, Mr. Kirwan. 

A magazine of last month srates, that 
Mr. Rogers, author of the Pleasures of 
Memory, has nearly finished an epic 
poem on the Horrors of Jacobinism! 
‘Uhe friends and admirers of Mr. Rogers 
will not readily give credit to the state 
ment, It appears to be made for no 
other purpose than to introduce the ine 
vidious ob ervation, that Mr. Rogers 
was formerly “ warped by French prine 
ciples.” 

Academical Prizes —Oxford The 
Chancellor's prizes for the present year 
have been adjudged to Edward Garrard 
Marsh, B.A. late scholar of Wadham 
College, and now Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, for the Engli h essay on “ Posthue 
mous Fame;” and to John Latham, 
Commoner of Brazen Nose College, for 
the Latin Verses on * Trafalgar.” ‘The 
prize by a private donation is adjudged 
to Henry Allen Johnson, Commoner of 


Chri.t Church, for the English Verses 
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on “ Travels of Diseovery into the [nte- | There is now printing, under the care 
rior of Africa ;” Sir Roger Newdigate’s, and direction of Walter Scott, Esq. in 
to John Wilson, Esq. Gentleman-Come- one vol. 8vo. the two following works 
moner of Magdalen College, for English from original MSs. viz. Memoirs of Sir 
Verses in “ Recommendation of the Henry Slingsby, Bart. from 1638 to 
Study of the Remains of Grecian and 1648, by himseif, and Memoirs « f Capt. 
Roman Archiecture, Sculpture, and John Hodgson, touching his Conduct in 
Painting:"” and two of the College the Civil Wars, and his Troubles after 
Prizes as follows: “ Patriotism,’ an the Restoration, by himself. To these 
English essay, to Mr. ‘I'wyford; and will be added, Copies of various import- 
“ Nelsonus,” a Latin Essay, to Mr. Pa- ant Papers relative to the Operations of 
ee Cumbridge=—The Mem- Oliver Cromwell and his Army while 
rs’ four Prizes, value 15 guineas each, they were in Scotland. 
are this year adjudged to Mr. R.Treve- Dr. Gilbert Gerard, Professor of Di- 
lyan, of St. John's, and Mr. Wray, of vinity in the University and King’s Col- 
Trinity, Senior Bachelors ; the subject, lege, Aberdeen, has in the press, in one 
E tot deperditis bumuntorum literarum upud vol. 8vo. Institutes of Biblical Criticism, 
Gracos et Romanos Menumentis quenam pre or, Heads of a Course of Lectures on 
ceteris sint desiderands ? Andto Mr. W. that Subject. From the known liberality 
Longley, of St. John’s, and Mr. W. of the Professor, we expect that he wil 
Grant Gautley, of Pembroke, Middle add by this work tea the stock of stand- 
Bachelors ; the subject, Utrum certamira ard books in rational theology. 
publice in Grecia spectata plus utilitatis cn  Beausobre’s Introduction to the New 
damni secum adtulerint? ‘Vhe lateSir W. Testaméne is reprinting at Cambridge, 
Browne's three gold medals, value five being used in that University as a lece 
guineas each, are adjudged as follows: ture-book. 
to Mr. C. J]. Bloomfield, of ‘Trinity, for M. Usteri, an artist of Zurich, is 
the Greck Ode; to Mr. ‘Thos. Hughes, said not to have contributed a little to 
of St. John’s, for the Latin Ode; and to the right of that city to its distinction, 
Mr. J. Kirkman Miller, of Trinity, for as the Athens of Helvetia. He has lately 
the Epigrams, published a Succession of Engravings 
A Public School, for the instruction representing the Life of an Artist, with 
of youth in Grammar, the Classics, &c. an Explanatien, in German rhime, in 
is about to be established in the island which he is said to have been rather 
of Jamaica; a lady having bequeathed severe upon the school of a celebraed 
a considerable sum of money for this Painter in Paris. 
purpose. A Society at Berlin (denominated the 
Proposals are issued by the English Friends of Letters) has offered a premium 
Missionaries at Serampore at Bengal, for of thirty ducats for the best answer to 
printing by subscription, under the pa- the following question: ‘* How and by 
tronage of the Council of the College of what means have the language and lite- 
Fort William, and of the Asiatic So- rature of Germany been raised to an 
ciety, the original text,carefully collated equal degree of clevation with those of 
with the most authentic manuscripts, of the most enlightened nations, in the 
the “ Ramayunu,” a celebrated Sung- course of the last fifty years?” 
surit Poem, with an Englishtranslation, The Royal Academy of Inscriptions, 
accompanied with elucidatory Notes. the Fine Arts, and Antiquities, at Stock- 
This pocm is of the highest antiquity, holm, has proposed as a prize-essay for 
and is regarded with extreme veneration the ensuing year, a Comparison between 
by the Hindoos, Ik furnishes a clue to the best Latin Authors of the two Epochs 
the ancient history of India, and gives generally termed the Golden and Silver 
a complete idea of the Hindoo mytho- Ages. ‘The Candidates are to inquire 
logy. It must therefore be interesting whether that variety of style and taste, 
to the students and admirers of Oriental which characterizes those periods, may 
literature. It is supposed that it will not also be distinguished among the 
make nine volumes, the price of which writers of other nations in proportion to 
to subscribers in Europe will be five gui- the advancement of society and the cul- 
peas cach volume, tivation of the human mind, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RELIGIOUS. 

Lectures on the Liturgy. By H. 
Draper, D.D. Maister of St. Antho- 
lin’s. 125. 

Thornton Abbey: a Series of Letters 
on Religious Subjects. 3 vol. ramo. 12s. 

Four Sermons before the Missionary 
Society, with Report, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Rise, Fall, and Future Restora- 
tion of the Jews; extracted from the 
Writings of Witsius and Gill. 8vo. 5s. 

Sion’s Harmony; or, the United 
Praises of Ransomed Sinners; a com- 
plete Selection of Hymns for Public 
Worship. By W. W. Horne, Minister 
of the Gospel, Grub-street, London. 

Remarks on the Observations made 
on the Discipline of the Quakers by the 
Monthly Reviewers, in their Examina- 
tion of Wiliam Rathbone’s Narrative 
and Memoir. With a Postscript on the 
Critical Reviewer’s Notice of the Me- 
moir. Phillips. 

Memoirs af Dr. Joseph Priestley to 
the year 1795, written by Himself; 
with a Continuation to the Time of his 
Decease, by his Son, J. Priestley; and 
Observations on his Writings, by T. 
Cooper, President Judge of the Fourth 
District of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
W. Christie. &8vo. ros. 6d. 

«sn Oration on Michael Servetus, 
M.D. who was burnt alive at Geneva, 
m the Year 1553. By R. Wright. 

Jewish Prophecy, the sole Criterion 
to distinguish between genuine and spu- 
rious Christian Scripture; a Discourse 
preached before Dr. Gretton, Arch- 
deacon of Essex, July 8, 1806. By F. 
Stone, M.A. F.S. A. 1s. 6d 

An Introduction to the Geography of 
the New Testament ; comprising a Sum- 
mary, Chrono'ogical, and Geograph cal 
View of the Events recorded respecting 
the Ministry of our Saviour; accom- 
panied with Maps, with Questions for 
fxanination, and an Accented Index. 
By Lant Carpenter. 12mo. 5s. 

The Christian Officer's Complete Ar- 
mour ; containing Evidences in Favour 
of a Divine Revelation; by Col. Burn, 
of the Royal Marines. Second Edition. 
Price 4s. 

Fifty-three Discourses, containing a 
connected System of Doctrina! and Prac- 
tical Christianity, as professed and main- 


tained by the Church of England; pare 


ticularly adapted to the Use of Families, 
and Country Congregations. By the Rev. 
E. Brackenbury, A. B. 2 vols. 8vo. 163, 

A Historical View of the Rise and 
Progress of Infidelity, with a Refutation 
of its Principles and Reasonings; ina 
Series of Sermons, preached at Boyle's 
Lecture, from the Year 1802 to the 
Year 1805. By W. Van Mildert, M.A, 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

POETICAL. 

Poems on Various Subjects: dedi- 
cated. by Permission, to the Right Hon. 
Countess of Essex. By Henrietta Harris, 
12no. 

A Tribute to the Memory of the 
Right Hon. W. Pitt; with an Essay on 
hi; Character and Endowments: dedi- 
cated, by Permission, to Lord Hawkes 
bury. By Thomas Shirley. Svo. 1s. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly de criptive of the softer 
and more delicate Sensations and Emo- 
tions of the Heart; original and trans- 
lated, or imitated from the Works of 
Gessner. By R. Fellowes, A.M. 12mo, 
45- éd. 

Letters from the Dead to the Living ; 
or, Thoughts on the Separate States of 
Departed Spirits; to which is added, 
the Conflicts of Passion, and final ‘Tri- 
umphs of Faith, An Ode. By L. S, 
Abington Is. 

The Spirit of the Mountains; with 
oth: Poems. By G. Taylor. 8vo. 5s. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Margaret 
l atrickson. 2 vols. 7°. 

First Book of the Bees; a Poem, in 
Four Books; with Notes, Moral, Poli- 
tical, and Philosophical. By J Evans, 
M.D. F.R. M.S. Edinburgh. to. 7s. 

The Fal ofsthe Mogul; a Tragedy, 
founded on the intere ting Event of Na- 
dir’s Shah's Invasion of India, in 17383 
with other Occasional Poems. By the 
Author of Indian Antiquities. 8vo. 7s. 

The Poetical Works of W. J. Mickle; 
including several Original Pieces, with 
a Life of the Author. By the Rev. J. 
Sim, A.B. 18mo. 5s 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse. By 
Alexander Molleson. 12mo. 4s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A New and Easy Introduction to the. 
Hebrew Language. upon the Plan of 
Grammar in general. On a new Plan, 
By the Rev. J. W. Newton of Norwich, 


8vo, 
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4{% Correspondence. 


Steno raph y: or, a New System of viour to Octavia, his Witke. Traneated 
Shoit Hand, included in a Single Page, by C.T. 3s. 
and illustrated by L.leowen Engraving A Translation of a Frarment of the 
By G. Nicho'son. i2mo 4s. Eng hteenth Book ee s, discovered 
‘Lectures on N i! Philo-ophy, wit h im the Monastery of St. Laura on Mount 
an Appe: cont nea gieat Num- Athos. By the vanes Euumes, 26 
ber and Va.iectv of Astronomical and An Antidote to Poison; or, a Full 
Geographical Problems; also some Use- Re ply to Mr. Jeti rv’s Attack on the 
ful Tables, and a Comprehen-ive “Vo- Character and Conduct of the Prince of 
cabularv. By M. Bryan. gto 2t. 12s.6d. Wales. 3s 
ihe wi) Register; or,a Viewof A Practical English Grammar, for the 
ities, aud Literature, (New Use of Students prepering for the Royal 
Be. By W. ‘Ticken, of 
y of Eng’and, in Letters the said Colleg 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
to a Young Lady. By C. Smith. 3 vols. The Saihes Chro ologist; or, Au- 
1s thentic Register of Recent Events, both 
The Friend of Youth; or, Cardid Forcignand Domestic. By J. Luftman, 


Advice to Parents and Guardians,in the 12mo, 2s. 

Cheice of Vrades and Professions. 45. Philelogia Anglicana; cr, a Philoloe 
‘the tiistory of the Can.paigns of gical and Synononucal Dictionary of the 

ago, in G iny amd leety. By W. Enelish Language; in which th e Wor is 

Burke, late A y-Surgeon, 6s. are deduced fiom their Originals, their 
fhe Pri =) and Ke vul tons of Sense di fined, and the same illu trated 


Tranquillay ; an {nstitution commenéed and supported by proper Examples and 
in the Metropolis, for encouraging and Notes, Critical and Explanatory — By 
enabling industrious and prudent Indi- Benjamin Dawson, L 1D. Rector of 
viduals im the various Uasses of the Bu gh, in Suffolk. Part L gto. ¢:. sewed, 
qommunity t pre vice for them elves An Apology for Dr. Mich. Se rvett 

! Payment of small Weekly Sums, including an Account ¥ hen Life, Per 

} — cution, Writings, and Opinions; bei ng 
Evicharsis; or, the Secret Hittory of design ed to eradiiate Bigotry at 
the Conspiracy of Tito against Nero; in cha:itableness, and to promete nya 
which is displayed the real — aracter of lity of Sentiment among Christians. By 
Ag ippuna, and Nero's infamous Beha- Richard W ig lit. 8vo. 9s. 


COR KE ‘SPONDENC E. 
oman 
The fol'owing Communications are received a ry intended for publication :—= 
Dr. Tou n s Nie irs oithe Lil | Wintunes of Dr. James Foter—¥ ce. on 
geading Charlotte Richardson's Poems ~ An vot er after Trath, on the Worship 
of Christ--and an Account of the Unitarian Baptists in York hire 
G. Emiya'’s Micmoir of Servetus shall appear in our next and the subsequen 


= 
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We regret exceedingly that we are under the necessity of deferring to the next 
imber W. ti. R’s Lette on “* The Views of France in the Ecclesia tical Reforms 
' , ation of the * Letter of M. Jacob ohn (a Patriotic 
jew, Agent of the Finances at the Court of Brunswick) to the Em peror of the 
" entreating the extension of his pretection and care to the Jews f 


\ ( espondent complains of an article which he sent us two or three months 


a ' 
ape r hept back; but we refer it to his good sense to deternune whether it 
be pe tov us to publish al our communications immediately upon their deli- 


wery. We are obliged to giv the pre edence to such pieces as are of a pre sing 
and tempOrery intciest. ouch a like his, no relation to time, we arrange 

ier that wall best sue our « pos limits, and afford most variety and 
entertainment to our readers. We tru-¢ our numerous and valuable corre ponds 
ents w ll not do us the injustice to suppo'e, that we estimate the articles which 
are first published above tho which are reserved for future numbers. We do 
' ‘re that we have in our hands communications of as great 
Vaiue as any that ha ve appeare ed in the Repository, and we beg ot readers to 
ure character of our publication, 
















































